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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
cra 
HE war news for the week is meagre and confused, but 
unauthenticated rumours are plentiful enough, as always 
happens when a great movement is in train, The main outlines 
of the scheme are clear, now that all the three Japanese armies 
have emerged from the mountainous country and are operating 
on the plains of the Liao River. Since the fall of Kai-ping 
the Second and Third Armies are shepherding the Russian 
forces up the valley, while General Kuroki has advanced the 
right of the First Army in order to complete the circle around 
them. A large Russian force is probably at Ta-shih-chiao, 
the objective of the Japanese flanking movement, and it is 
possible that General Kuropatkin is there with his main army. 
The Russians are evidently alive to the danger, and prepara- 
tions are being made to oppose Kuroki in force. If Japanese 
strategy is successful, the cordon will soon be closed, and the 
main Russian army must fight or surrender. A telegram on 
Friday from Newchwang seems to indicate that this battle 
is now in progress. The encircling movement in the north 
has temporarily diverted attention from Port Arthur, the 
Japanese evidently believing that that fortress must be 
conquered on the Liao. Four Russian cruisers made a 
sortie last Saturday, and were driven back; while on 
Sunday the Japanese made a torpedo attack, which was 
repulsed without loss. 


The German Emperor has again been telegraphing. He is 
honorary Colonel-in-Chief of the 85th Russian Infantry, and 
as that regiment has been ordered to the front, he has tele- 
graphed to the commanding officer declaring that he is proud 
of the fact that it has the honour of fighting “for the 
Emperor, the Fatherland, and the fame of Russia.” He 
ends with the words: “My sincere wishes accompany the 
regiment. God bless its standards.” Great efforts are made 
in Germany to explain away these words, and it is even 
suggested that they are intended to facilitate the raising of 
a Russ‘an loan in Berlin; but the commonalty see clearly 
their plain meaning,—viz., that the Emperor wishes 
the Russian standards to be carried to victory in the 
war. That is natural, for reasons which we explained a fort- 
night ago, but it is unusual for the head of a neutral State to 
make his sympathies so clearly manifest, and Tokio will 
remember the telegram as the British have remembered the 
telegram to Kriiger. Prophetic politics are usually misleading, 
but impulsive politics are equally liable, if only because they 








words are read by the masses as well as by diplomatists, and 
must suit them to that new exigency. 


The publication of the article headed “The Tsar” in the 
Quarterly for July is a most serious incident. The Quarterly 
is the gravest, and one of the ablest, of all English periodicals ; 
it is supposed to represent, and often does represent, 
intellectual Conservatism. Yet it publishes a contribution 
from “a Russian official of high rank” which for cold, con- 
centrated venom directed against the Czar personally has 
but few precedents in our literature. It is as bitter as the 
“Letters of Junius.” The Czar is represented as a feeble 
and superstitious ruler, intoxicated with a sense of his own 
power and mission, who disregards the advice of his Ministers, 
allows nothing to be done without his personal intervention, 
and is directly responsible for errors like the war with Japan, 
the persecution of the Jews, the plunder of the Armenian 
Church, and the attempt of the Imperial family to extract an 
enormous fortune out of a timber monopoly on the Yalu. He 
is even accused of sanctioning cruelties in individual cases, 
and of overriding the remonstrances of a Ministry, for once 
united, in order to strip the Armenian Church of its wealth. 
The Czar is represented as being entirely in the hands of 
obscure flatterers and spiritualist dreamers, the only two 
strong men who influence him being the Chief of the Holy 
Synod, M. Pobiedonostzeff, who is described as a Torquomada, 
and M. de Plehve, who believes only in violent repression. 
No such indictment of a Sovereign has ever been issued in 
our time, nor one, we are bound to add, so penetrated, and 
probably vitiated, by personal hatred and contempt, 


It is very difficult to believe that so direct an attack on the 
semi-divine personality of the Sovereign can have been written 
by a Russian official of high rank still in Russia, If it has 
been, and if it expresses even in a limited degree the feeling 
of any body of great officials in the Empire, we should be 
disposed to revise our conclusion that revolution was 
practically impossible in Russia. The throne which looks 
so unassailable must, if that is true, be honeycombed with 
treason, and liable to fierce assault even from men who, like 
the writer in the Quarterly, profess themselves friends of the 
Monarchy, and hostile to any change except an extension of 
Ministerial influence and responsibility. It is, of course, more 
probable that the writer, tired of the senseless adulation which 
surrounds autocrats, has resolved to state “the other side,” 
and in stating it has suffered himself to be carried away by 
what he thinks just indignation; but if a revolt had been 
arranged, that is the precise kind of paper which would be 
circulated through Europe. It is also, we must add, the kind 
of paper which any one who greatly desired a quarrel between 
Great Britain and Russia would be inclined to issue in an 
English periodical. It may be represented to the Czar, who 
cordially desires the appreciation of mankind in his réle of 
philanthropic ruler, as the English view of his career and per- 
sonality. That would be most unjust, for the British have 
never condemned Nicholas II., except for listening to bad 
advisers; but the article might easily be used in that way by 
any enemy of both countries. 


A remarkable incident has increased the interest of the 
Democratic Convention assembled at St. Louis to nominate a 
candidate for the Presidency. The majority of delegates 
present intended to vote for the insertion of a clause in the 
programme accepting a gold standard, when a fiery speech 
from Mr. Bryan warned them that they might thereby lose 
the “silverite” vote, and they decided on a compromise. 
They left out all mention of the currency question, Mr. Alton - 
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Brooks Parker, Chief Justice of New York State, was then nomi- 
nated as candidate of the entire party by a two-thirds majority, 
and the news was telegraphed to him while living at his 
country home. Instead of accepting, however, Mr. Parker 
at once telegraphed back that he considered the gold standard 
had been “irrevocably” adopted by the Union; that if he 
became President he should act on that decision; and that if 
the Convention disapproved that course they must select 
another candidate. The managers of the party were thunder- 
struck by this exhibition of independence; but after private 
discussions which lasted for four hours, and another speech 
from Mr. Bryan, they yielded, and in words which we give 
textually elsewhere, they accepted Mr. Parker’s decision, and 
confirmed his nomination by an increased majority. 


The effect of Mr. Parker's action upon his party throughout 
the Union has been electric. They were aware in a vague way 
that Justice Parker was a man of character, but they had 
not expected him to display such decision and energy, and 
they welcomed him as a man fit for the highest position in his 
country. He is, they say, “a new and grand asset for the 
Union.” Even the “silverites” will, it is believed, now vote 
for him; and it is recognised on all hands that the contest, 
whigh it-was previously supposed would be a “ walk over,” will 
be a very serious one. The Republicans are astonished, and, 
as we note with some surprise, a little dismayed. The truth, 
of course, is that in a democracy the people expect a leader to 
lead, and not to sit on the fence waiting to see on which side 
opinion is the stronger. They are often misled by clever 
maneuvring, but they never respect it. We wish it were 
possible to impress that great truth upon all British politicians, 
and especially upon Mr. Balfour, who now occupies just the 
position which the managers of the Democratic party 
thought so astute, but from which they were driven the 
moment their nominee uttered his whole mind. 


Thecorrespondence dealing with the resignation of Sir Charles 
Eliot was published on Monday. The question of a conces- 
sion of land to the East Africa Syndicate is not in issue, Sir 
Charles having made no objection to this grant. Apparently 
Lord Lansdowne directed the Commissioner to make no 
further large grants of land, but his instructions were mis- 
understood, and two concessions of thirty-two thousand acres 
sach were about to be made to two private individuals, Messrs. 
Chamberlain and Flemmer. Lord Lansdowne, being in- 
formed that the land in question was part of the Masai 
grazing grounds, and that its alienation might lead to serious 
trouble with that tribe, ordered the Commissioner to do 
nothing further in the matter. On this Sir Charles 
Eliot resigned. The Government seem to us to have been 
entirely in the right, and though there may have been 
room for serious differences of opinion on the facts at 
issue, nothing can excuse the tone of argument which the 
Commissioner adopted. No head of a Department could 
submit to such treatment from a subordinate without making 
official discipline a farce. 


One interesting point of etiquette is raised in the discus- 


sion. Lord Lansdowne consulted certain Protectorate officers 
who happened to be in London at the time, and Sir Charles 
Eliot complains bitterly that such action was disloyal to him, 
since it meant going behind him and treating with his sub- 
oxdinates. The fact, of course, is that any chief authority is 
justified in such action on certain occasions, though a wise 
man will resort to it as rarely as possible, in order to preserve 
the etiquette of the official hierarchy. In this case, and in 
view of the tone of the Commissioner’s correspondence, Lord 
Lansdowne was abundantly justified. We must add our deep 
regret that so able a diplomatist as Sir Charles Eliot should 
be lost to the public service. 


On Tuesday a Treaty between Britain and Germany was 
signed in London providing for the settlement by arbitration of 
differences which may arise of a legal nature, or relating to the 
interpretation of existing Treaties between the two countries. 
We suppose that this will be represented on the Continent as 
“the firstfruits of the Kiel visit.” In reality it is a purely 
formal Treaty, identical in terms with the Arbitration Treaties 
recently signed with France, Italy, and Spain. Any Power 
can have such a Treaty with us for the asking, and we are glad 
to think that Germany asked so promptly, as all agreements 





for “arbitrating” technical points must be welcomed by those 
who desire the continuance of peace. But though we are fully 
satisfied that our Government have done right in acceding to 
Germany's request for such a Treaty, we wish that in existing 
circumstances they would publicly point out its nature, and 
not allow it to be supposed by Continental public opinion that 
it denotes a movement towards Germany like that so happily 


‘consummated in the French agreement. We cannot be close 


friends both with France and Germany, and we want to see it 
made clear that it is France, not Germany, to whom the 
British Government and the British people are bound in 
ties of special amity. 


The Daily Mail during the week has been doing excellent 
service in making the wider British public understand that 
German dislike of England is not a whim or a fancy, or the 
mere outcome of bad manners, but the result of a carefully 
thought out policy. On Tuesday the Dazly Mail published a 
striking series of quotations from the writings and speeches 
of leading Germans, all inspired by the belief that England 
is the enemy, and that England must be destroyed before 
Germany can attain to her full stature as a nation. On 
Wednesday the same paper reviewed the latest German 
“ Battle of Dorking”—the Germans are perpetually publish- 
ing such military dreams in which the constant feature is a 
successful invasion of these islands—written by a German 
officer, and now being sold in tens of thousands throughout 
the German Empire. It is characteristic of the two nations 
that while our works of fictitious war are always warnings 
intended to make us more alert, and always involve the in- 
vasion of our shores and British disasters incurred in defend. 
ing our own homes from attack, the German pamphlets always 
take the form of invasions of England in which the German 
arms are completely successful. We may think that such 
pride is dangerous; but it behoves us, nevertheless, to note 
carefully the tone and temper of German public opinion. 


During the week the visit of a powerful German squadron 
—eight battleships and seven cruisers—to Plymouth has 
caused a considerable amount of perturbation in the public 
mind, or, at any rate, in the public Press. For ourselves, 
we cannot help feeling that the anxiety and annoyance 
thus displayed are wholly unworthy. We all knew before 
that the German Navy existed, and Imew, also, its great 
strength in home waters. To be alarmed, not because 
it exists and because of the policy behind it, but merely 
because it has been made visible in Plymouth Sound, is a 
piece of childishness unworthy of the nation. The talk of 
preventing German warships visiting our ports is equally 
unworthy. Instead of being annoyed at Germany’s naval 
strength and at the ease with which her battleships visit us, 
let us determine to maintain our own Fleet in such power that, 
while keeping as many ships abroad as before, we are always 
stronger than Germany in the North Sea. To lose our 
equanimity and our manners because Germany is kind 
enough to insist that we shall not play the ostrich, but shall 
raise ouc heads out of the sand and look at her ironclads, is 
deplorable. The resolve to command the sea in all waters, 
whether at home or abroad, and not an outburst of hysterical 
and quite unjustifiable annoyance, is the spirit in which to 
receive the visit of Germany’s splendid fleet. 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday the Licensing Bill, 
by the aid of the “ guillotine,” passed through Committee. In 
one important particular, though, we fear, only in one, the Bill 
has been improved. By a Government amendment adopted on 
Tuesday the Justices will have power to make such conditions 
as to payments for a new license and its tenure as shall 
“ prevent any private person from obtaining any benefit from 
any monopoly value of the license.” A license may be granted 
for a period of seven years, and at the end of that period an 
application shall be treated as made, not for a renewal, but as 
for a new license. Though the number of new licenses granted 
is too small to make the money thus obtained for public 
purposes a matter of importance, we gladly welcome this 
emphatic recognition of the principle that the grant of a 
share in the liquor monopoly should not be given gratis by the 
State, but should be paid for at its market value. Logically, 
the Government should have applied the principle to the old 
licenses after a time-limit—the arguments which support their 
action in the case of new licenses are all applicable to the 
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old licenses—but now that the principle has been accepted 
this may be left over to be accomplished by the next Parlia- 
ment. As we have pointed out elsewhere, the brewers have 
overreached themselves, and the public education effected by 
the discussion of the Licensing Bill has made a high-licensing 
system in the future a certainty. 


On Thursday Mr. Arnold-Forster unfolded his scheme of 
Army reform. We have dealt with its general outlines else- 
where, but must point out here that, owing no doubt to the 
complexity of the subject, his exposition was by no means 
free from ambiguity, and that therefore we must await a more 
detailed explanation before we pronounce finally on many of 
the points at issue. What is clear, however, is that he pro- 
proses to establish two Regular Armies,—one with long 
service (eight years), and the other with short service (two years 
with the colours and six in the Reserve). The long-service 
Army is to garrison India and the Colonies, and to provide 
a striking force of sixteen thousand men always ready 
mobilised at Aldershot; while the short-service Army is to 
give us the Regular force needed at home,—a force which, 
owing to its very large Reserve, will be capable, on mobilisa- 
tion, of supplying a considerable army for oversea work. 


Subject to certain reservations, this is a sound scheme; 
but unfortunately Mr. Arnold-Forster couples it with 
plans for dealing with the Auxiliaries which call for the 
opposition of all who desire to strengthen instead of 
diminishing our military resources. He proposes imme- 
diately to reduce the Volunteers by some sixty thousand men, 
and to change the conditions under which that force exists 
in such a way as, in our belief, still further to rob it of 
strength and essential efficiency. The Militia he desires to 
abolish altogether, but recognising the opposition that any 
such scheme will meet with in the country, he only asks to 
“take counsel” in the matter during the autumn. Viewed in 
the light of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s frank expressions in regard 
to the subject, this, however, can only mean one thing,—the 
abolition of the Militia. In these circumstances, it is essential 
that those who do not desire to see the Militia destroyed 
should insist that before Parliament separates a pledge be 
given that the Militia shall be retained as it now exists, 
even if the Government will not promise—as they should and 
could—to improve it. 


We fear that the struggle to preserve the Militia will be a 
difficult one, as the force has many enemies ; but it is one well 
worth making. We trust, as we have said elsewhere, that the 
leadership in this truly national cause will not be left solely 
to the Opposition, but that Unionists, in spite of their fiscal 
views, will speak with no uncertain sound. If they are 
content to let Mr. Arnold-Forster have the carte blanche he 
asks for, the Militia, even if preserved in name, will be in 
fact destroyed. It is very difficult to say what will be 
the pecuniary effect of Mr. Arnold-Forster's changes; but 
apparently the saving is only £500,000 a year. Surely 
it is madness to destroy the Militia for so paltry a 
sum. An increase of the liquor licenses which would 
hardly be noticed by the “trade” would give us that 
sum in an instant. It only remains to be said that 
the discussion of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s scheme on Thurs- 
day was of a very perfunctory kind. We are sorry to 
note that Sir Henry Camphell-Bannerman appeared to think 
that the Militia had been “reprieved.” If he will look a 
little closer at Mr. Arnold-Forster’s speech, he will find that 
this is by no means the War Secretary’s intention. He only 
proposes to postpone its destruction till the House and the 
country are not looking. Mr. Arnold-Forster, we must not 
forget to note, proposes to spend some £50,000 a year on rifle 
clubs. We are glad, of course, to see any recognition of the 
clubs, but do not ourselves think that such help is 
desirable if the clubs are to be put into the strait- 
waistcoat of War Office regulations. A far better plan would 
be to give the rifie clubs ammunition (Morris-tube and full) at 
half cost-price, and to make them grants of old but still 
serviceable rifles. 


On Friday week Mr. Chamberlain’s birthday was celebrated 
at a dinner at the Hotel Cecil given him by two hundred 
Unionist Members of the House of Commons,—a function 





intended, no doubt, to exhibit to the world his power and 





influence in the Unionist party. Lest some of the members 
of the Government should refuse to attend the gathering, and 
so a fissure be opened in the Administration, it was deter- 
mined not to invite the Ministry. Mr. Chamberlain, in reply 
to the toast of the evening, spoke with his usual spirit and 
ability, but there was little or nothing new in the speech. 
The evidence afforded of the essential solidarity of the 
Balfour and Chamberlain policies, and the passage appealing 
to the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Goschen, and Lord Avebury, 
we have noted elsewhere, and will only add here that Mr. 
Chamberlain declared that doubts on the virtues of Free. 
trade first came into his mind when, in the early “ eighties,” 
he was called upon as President of the Board of Trade te 
defend free imports. Assuredly no doubting believer ever 
combated more bravely with his doubts, or concealed more 
successfully the terrific struggle that must have been raging 
within his breast. Mr. Chamberlain’s Free-trade speeches 
during that epoch are marked by a calmness and a certainty 
“which knows no doubts, which knows no fears.” The 
simulation of absolute conviction was magnificent. Its very 
perfection, however, raises a haunting question. “Is it 
possible that Mr. Chamberlain’s most positive and most 
vehement declarations against Free-trade in truth only con- 
ceal the doubts that are beginning to arise in his mind as to 
the Chamberlain policy ?”—Who can tell ? 


Mr. Chamberlain's great speech at the Albert Hall on Thurs- 
day to his newly organised Preferential and Protectionist 
Liberal Unionist party—the gathering numbered some 
twelve thousaud people—was a fine piece of political oratory, 
in spite of the familiar gibes about Cobden and dead super 
stitions. [Could not, in future, such expressions be treated on 
the principle adopted in Persian letters? As these begin 
“after compliments,” so the reports of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speeches might always begin “after Cobden shibboleths and 
superstitions.”] The important part of the speech, however, 
was not the restatement of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, or his 
assaults on the Free-traders, but the references to the Govern- 
ment. These were of a very cordial kind. They were recipro- 
cated by Lord Lansdowne, who declared that the “people 
were weary of this invertebrate and molluscous type of Free- 
trade,”’ and added the important announcement: “I am here 
to tell you that Mr. Balfour’s sympathy is unabated.” No 
doubt the context limited this sympathy to the closer com- 
mercial union with the Colonies asked for in the official resolu- 
tion, but the expression will be everywhere taken as a general ex- 
pression of Mr. Balfour’s sympathy with Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
jects. Mr. Alfred Lyttelton was equally encouraging: “ What 
LT have tried to do is to induce my friends not to shut the door on 
this splendid ideal.” Taken as a whole, the proceedings amply 
justify the conclusion, which we have treated in detail else- 
where,—namely, that there is a complete agreement between 
the Balfourites and the Chamberlainites, and that the two 
allied sections are only waiting for “ the proper time.” 


Ex-President Kriiger, aged seventy-nine, died at Clarens, 
on the Lake of Geneva, at 3 o’clock on Thursday morning,— 
pneumonia, complicated by disease of the heart, being the 
cause of death. Had the event taken place four years ago, 
the whole world would have been deeply moved. As it is, the 
news has caused hardly a ripple. That Mr. Kriiger was a 
man of great force and shrewdness of character there can be 
no doubt, but his narrowness of view, and his tolerance of 
corruption and of a kind of rustic Machiavellism, rendered 
him an unsympathetic figure in spite of his patriotism, which 
was no doubt perfectly sincere. When, however, his admirers 
compared him to Cromwell or Lincoln they profaned with 
their ignorance the memories of men who moved on a moral 
plane which Mr. Kruger not only never entered, but never 
even approached, 


The annual Spectator Competition for teams of five from rifle 
clubs throughout the kingdom was shot for at Bisley on Thurs- 
day, and resulted in the first prize being won by the Poly- 
technic Club, the second by the City of Newcastle Club, and 
the third by the South London Club. Twenty-nine clubs in 
all entered for the Competition. We tender our heartiest 
congratulations to the winning teams. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
Consols (25 per cent.) were on Friday 893. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEW ARMY SCHEME. 


W's a portion of the new Army scheme unfolded 

by Mr. Arnold-Forster in the House of Commons 
on Thursday we are in agreement. With the other portion 
we strongly disagree, and sincerely trust that the Govern- 
ment may be induced to withdraw it. If not, and if it is 
carried into execution, a blow of the most serious kind 
will have been dealt to our military resources. We will 
take first that part of the scheme which, in our opinion, is 
sound and practical, and may, if carried out with reason 
and discretion, produce a real reform of the Army. Mr. 
Arnold-Forster spoke nothing but the truth when he said 
that our present Army is not properly organised for the 
requirements of the Empire,—is not, in fact, the Army 
that we need. As our readers know, we have frequently 
dealt with “the Army that we need,” and have outlined it 
in the following terms. We want, first, an Army to police 
the Empire,—i.e., to supply the garrisons in India and the 
Colonies. This Army should be a long-service Army with a 
competent Reserve. Next we want a short-service Regular 
and professional Army, something on the lines of the 
Guards, which shall always remain in this country except 
in time of war. The short-service professional Army should 
provide our home garrisons and the Regular force which is 
required to keep order in case of civiltumult. In addition, 
we want a striking force kept ready for an emergency,— 
a force able to be used abroad without calling up the 
Reserves, and so creating employment difficulties for thou- 
sands of men. Besides these Regular forces we want, 
as we have always insisted, a body of civilian soldiers 
like the Militia and Yeomanry, but with a Reserve, which 
can be relied on to give help to the Regulars in 
case of serious wars like the Boer War, and when 
embodied, to fill the places of the short-service troops 
sent beyond sea in time of war. Lastly, we want a 
body such as the Volunteers, which shall form (1) a 
national school of arms; (2) a reservoir from which 
partially trained men can be drawn as they were drawn 
during the Boer War; and (8) a force to be relied on to 


supplement the other forces of the Crown in the very 


unlikely, but still conceivable, case of invasion. Finally, 
we want a General Reserve, formed from all the trained 
men in the kingdom who have passed out of the other 
Reserves, or who have had at some time in their lives 
a military training,—i.e., men who have passed out of the 
Army Reserve, the Yeomanry Reserve, and the Militia 
Reserve, or who have served in the Volunteers. Such an 
Army would be the Army that we need. 


Mr. Arnold-Forster’s scheme, so far as the Regular Army 
is concerned, is more or less on these lines. He divides the 
Army into two parts, and gives us along, or comparatively 
long, service Army for India and the Colonies, and a short- 
service Army, with a large Reserve, as a Home Regular 
Army. His long-service troops are to serve for eight years 
and six months with the colours; and his short-service troops 
for two years with the colours and six years in the Reserve. 
The home short-service Army is to consist of battalions 
500 strong. Of these 100 are to be long-service men, and 
the rest men with two years’ service with the colours and 
six in the Reserve. A striking force of 16,000 is to be kept 
at Aldershot always ready for active service, and this force 
is to be composed of long-service men. Depots for training 
men, similar to the Royal Marine depdts, are to be 
established throughout the country for the long-service 
Army. The cavalry and the artillery are to remain much 
as now, except that there are to be a certain number of 
short-service home batteries. Another alteration in con- 
nection with the Regular forces should be mentioned in 
this context. The Line is gradually to be reduced by four- 
teen battalions, and the five garrison regiments abolished 
altogether. In addition, the establishment of the Foot 
Guards is to be reduced by 94 men per battalion, and the 
infantry at home by 50 men per battalion. To these 
reforms we not only see no objection, but believe they 
might do much good if carried out, as we have 
said, with reason and discretion, and not with either 
recklessness or pedantry. We thoroughly approve of long 
service for the Oversea Army and short service for the 
Home Army, agree that the abolition of ‘the linked- 
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battalion system has become necessary, hold the formation: 
of the depots a great improvement, and think it most wise 
that a striking force should be kept ready mobilised at 
Aldershot and independent of the Reserve. In a word, we 
are glad to say that we are able to find ourselves in general 
agreement—we reserve judgment in many matters of detail 
—with Mr. Arnold-Forster’s scheme for reorganising the 
Regular Army. 

It is in its treatment of the Auxiliaries that Mr. Arnold- 
Forster’s scheme, in our opinion, fails,—and failure here 
is a matter of vital importance, and fraught with possi- 
bilities of the utmost danger. Though in appearance 
his proposals for the Militia and Volunteers are not so 
drastic as the forecasts of his scheme led us to sup- 
pose, we fear that if put into operation they will 
virtually destroy the Militia, and will eventually lead 
to the ruin of. the Volunteers. Mr. Arnold-Forster, with a 
‘“‘slimness ” which is, we are sure, not natural to him, tells 
us that he is going to take counsel during the autumn ag 
to what should -be done with the Militia. His very un- 
favourable description of that force, however, leaves little 
doubt as to what he intends shall be the result of his 
taking counsel, if he can persuade the nation to let 
him have a free hand with the old constitutional force, 
The condition of the Militia, he told the House, was 
profoundly unsatisfactory. It was 35,000 below strength. 
That is to be regretted according as we want or do not 
want 126,000 Militiamen; but whether or not below the 
figure somewhat arbitrarily fixed as the establishment, 
the fact remains that we have 91,000 Militiamen “on 
the strength.” Of this force a considerable part consists 
of garrison artillery; but the Militia garrison artillery 
Mr. Aruold-Forster condemns, because 70 per cent. of it 
is entirely supernumerary to any scheme of mobilisation. 
It is, he asserts, absolutely redundant. That is a pity; 
but whose fault is it? Certainly not the fault of the 
Militia garrison artillery. As to redundancy, was not, 
we should like to ask, the redundancy now complained 
of’ found very useful during the war? The present 
writer remembers seeing Militia garrison artillery at 
Gibraltar, and a Militia regiment at Cairo, in 1900, 
which did not seem wholly without use. In a word, 
from. the general tone of his speech, it must, we 
fear, be regarded as certain that Mr. Arnold-Forster 
means, if he is allowed, to kill the Militia during 
the autumn. Some regiments he will knock on the 
head as too small; others he will turn into territorial 
regiments ; while the bulk of the garrison artillery he will 
“nick” with the happy word “redundant,” and send 
them to his military scrap-heap. We sincerely trust that 
this policy of destroying the Militia in the autumn will 
be strongly resisted, and that before Parliament separates 
a pledge will be required of the Government that they 
will not destroy the Militia, but instead will keep it at 
least at its present strength, and will do their best to im- 
prove it by forming a true Militia Reserve, by raising its 
pay and improving the conditions of service, and by treat- 
ing the force generally with the consideration which from its 
good service it deserves, but which it has never yet received. 
We want to treat the subject with no undue heat, but, in 
our opinion, if Parliament allows the Militia to be destroyed 
at the bidding of the present War Secretary, it will have 
betrayed its trust. 

Though Mr. Arnold-Forster’s proposals in regard to the 
Volunteers are not on the face of them so dangerous as 
the Militia proposals, they carry concealed in them the seeds 
of destruction. It is all very well to say that they only 
get rid of some 60,000 or 70,000 inefficients, and make the 
force which remains doubly valuable, but in practice it 
will be found that while reducing numbers they have also 
reduced efficiency. It is quite right of Mr. Arnold-Forster 
to give the Volunteers regimental transport, but in reducing 
the numbers of battalions he is making a great error. 
What is wanted is, if possible, to increase, not to decrease, 
the cadres. In times of stress it is far easier to fill exist- 
ing regiments than to raise new. But, says Mr. Arnold- 
Forster, we must cut off what is superfluous. We do 
not want so many Militiamen and Volunteers, and though 
they are not to be condemned as unfit per se, they must 
go as redundant. ‘Truly a blessed word,—redundant! 
Here we must join issue with Mr. Arnold-Forster. The 
troops he declares te “e superfluous are, as the South 
African War taught us, not in the least superfluous 
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if we have to fight a great oversea war. Probably 
Mr. Arnold-Forster would reply that we shall never 
be called upon again to fight a war oversea on so 
a scale. If that is the answer, as obviously 
it must be, for if we contemplate such a war the plea 
of superfluity falls to the ground, all we can say is 
that we give it the most emphatic denial. It is by no 
means impossible, or even improbable, that in our next 
t war we may again need to send some 300,000 men 
oversea. If we do, and if we have been mad enough to 
ield to Mr. Arnold-Forster’s reckless schemes, we shall 
Litterly repent our folly. In the superfluous and re- 
dundant Militia we now have a force which gives our 
Army the elasticity it needs. If we were to improve the 
Militia as we ought, we should greatly increase that 
elasticity ; but even as things are now we obtain an im- 
mense advantage owing to the existence of this cheap and 
useful force. The Volunteers, too, as well as giving us a 
national school of arms, greatly increase the elasticity of 
our system, as was proved by the 20,000 men sent to 
South Africa in the service companies and the C.I.V. 
We want to improve on this record, not by reducing the 
Volunteers and by piling up more onerous conditions of 
efficiency, but by increasing their numbers. 

In a word, we refuse to adopt the notion that we shall 
never want to send a great army oversea again, and there- 
fore need not trouble about making our Army elastic by 
means of the Militia, or by training the civil popula- 
tion to arms, and so making them more quickly useful 
when they come forward to fight their country’s battles. 
If the Government are wise, they will realise the imperative 
need for the elasticity we have spoken of. But because 
we urge this so strongly we by no means assert that the 
Militia and Volunteers ought not to be improved and 
developed. There are scores of ways of making them more 
truly eficient than they are at present. But, in the name 
of common-sense, let us apply these remedies to the Militia, 
instead of in a fit of reaction making it impossible in the 
future to fight a war like the Boer War. ‘I'hat, in plain 
words, is the meaning of their destruction. 

Taken as a whole, and weighing the good we find in Mr. 
Arnold-Forster’s scheme against the bad, we regret to say 
that we believe that it would be far better to do nothing 
than to assent to itasa whole. If the Government will 
allow the good to be taken and the bad left, a very con- 
siderable improvement may be accomplished. If the 
scheme as a whole is to be forced through Parliament, then, 
in our opinion, a most strenuous opposition must be offered 
to it. In such opposition we trust that the Unionists 
will not leave the work to be done by the Liberals, 
and so give the impression that they care more for party 
than for the Army. To give the nation that impression 
would be nothing short of disastrous. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SPEECHES. 

R. CHAMBERLAIN’S speeches at the Hotel Cecil 
at and the Albert Hall tell us nothing which we did 
not know before in regard to his policy. They and the 
speeches of Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Alfred Lyttelton at 
the latter function, and the very significant message from 
Mr. Balfour, will have, however, a considerable effect in 
making people realise that the Balfour and the Chamber- 
lain policies are in truth one, and that those ingenious 
persons who try to distinguish between them are on a false 
scent. But, after all, this small revelation is nothing new. 
From the very beginning it has always been clear to those 
who cared to use their eyes that these two statesmen were 
in political partnership. Mr. Balfour told us so in his way 
when he sent his message of “Godspeed ” to his retiring 
colleague, and Mr. Chamberlain in his when he described 
himself as a scout or pioneer who would return to defend 
the main body when it was attacked. And here we must 
pn against the attempts which have been made of 
ate to ascribe to Mr. Chamberlain a lack of good faith in 
the matter. It has been urged that he originally intended 
to upset Mr. Balfour’s “stop-gap” Administration, but 
finding that public opinion did not support him, and that 
his cause made little progress, or, rather, only progress in 
the wrong direction, he changed his plan of campaign, 
and determined that his only safe course was to cling 
round his late chief’s neck with protestations of loyalty. 
Ih our view, this explanation of current events is entirely 
beside the mark. We find no change of attitude on the 











part of Mr. Chamberlain in regard to Mr. Balfour. It has 
always been, and remains, one of: partnership. From the 
moment of his resignation Mr. Chamberlain has expressed 
an absolute devotion to the Government. Further than 
that neither he nor any man could go. Some of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s followers no doubt desired to kick over the 
traces, but from such practices they have been restrained 
by their leader, who by word and example has been 
perfectly consistent in his support of the Governrhent. 
If we fail to see any disloyalty to his partner in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s action, either now or in the past, we also 
fail to see any in that of Mr. Balfour. In spite of many 
temptations, and in spite of his evident desire to prevent 
a rupture with the Free-Food party, Mr. Balfour has 
resolutely refused to say a word which might seem, even 
in the slightest degree, hostile to Mr. Chamberlain. It is 
averred, of course, that this is because, were he to do so, he 
would be put out of office by the Chamberlainites ; but we 
refuse to take any such “subtle” view of the matter. 
It is much more reasonable to suppose that he has 
refused to throw over Mr. Chamberlain because he 
agrees with him, and because he is loyal to his partner. 
Very possibly the course of the by-elections and the 
evident wart of any enthusiasm in the country for the 
Chamberlain policy may have inclined Mr. Balfour—as is 
alleged—to think that Mr. Chamberlain has made an 
entire miscalculation as to the wishes of the electorate; but 
if he has formed any such conclusion, he has most loyally 
refused to say so. 

One of the most marked features of the respective 
actions of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain has been the 
persistent refusal of both of them to contrast their 
policies in any shape or form, or to suggest that they 
are in any sense alternatives the one to the other. All 
such contrasts have been studiously avoided in the past, 
and were most studiously avoided at the birthday 
banquet and at the Albert Hall. Instead it has always 
been suggested that the Chamberlain policy is supple- 
mentary to the Balfour policy, or, to put it in another 
way, that the Balfour policy can be used as a founda- 
tion on which to build up the Chamberlain policy should 
the country be induced to go so far. The fact that 
this essential solidarity between the two policies has 
always been suggested, if not actually insisted on in 
specific terms, renders it no surprise, but rather the most 
natural thing in the world, that the official resolution at 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Council meeting at the Albert Hall 
on Thursday should have contained an amalgam of both 
policies. This has been regarded by superficial observers 
as “a new departure” and “a sign of the times.” In 
reality it represents the consistent policy of both wings 
of the Protectionist, or, to avoid any charge of misrepre- 
sentation, let us say the Anti-Free-Trade, party. Here are 
the terms of the resolution as far as it deals with Fiscal 
policy :—‘‘ Further, this meeting approves the Fiscal policy 
of his Majesty’s Government, which will enable them to 
deal with hostile tariffs and the practice of dumping; 
and, being deeply impressed with the necessity of pro- 
moting a closer union between the different parts of the 
Empire, and of maintaining and developing commercial 
intercourse between the Mother-country and her Colonies 
and dependencies, welcomes the sympathy expressed by the 
Prime Ministerat Sheffield with these all-important objects.” 
The resolution was “acknowledged” by Lord Lansdowne, on 
behalf of the Government, in a speech which contained a 
message of encouragement from Mr. Balfour, while Mr. 
Alfred Lyttelton moved a vote of thanks to the chairman. 

But though this resolution does not in reality tell us 
anything we did not know before as to the essential 
solidarity of the Chamberlain and Balfour policies, it 
is, we admit, a very clear and open advertisement of 
that union, and so is of great importance. After 
its proclamation to the world under the presidency 
of Mr. Chamberlain, and its acknowledgment by two 
Secretaries of State in Mr. Balfour’s Administration, it 
will surely be impossible to imagine that the two policies 
are at variance, and that those who support Mr. Balfour 
are taking the surest and best way of defeating Mr. 
Chamberlain’s projects. After its acceptance there is, in 
reality, nothing to prevent Mr. Chamberlain rejoining the 
Ministry. That he will do so we do not, of course, think 
likely; but should the reception of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
Army scheme prove so unfavourable as to lead to the 
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resignation of the Secretary of State for War, there would 
be no obstacle to “the scout” returning to the main body 
in order to give it a more effective support than he can in 
existing circumstances render it from outside. 

Before we leave the subject of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speeches we must say a word as to the extraordinary 
failure of Mr. Chamberlain to understand the nature of 
the opposition offered to his proposals by Unionist and 
Imperialist Free-traders which is displayed in the 
passage in his speech of Friday week in which he 
appeals to the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Goschen, and 
Lord Avebury :—“I am a Fiscal Reformer mainly because 
I am an Imperialist, mainly because I believe that upon 
the maintenance of the great Empire we have inherited 
depends the greatness of our own country. In saying that 
I do not wish to underestimate the economic side of the 
question we have under consideration ; only I say that 
that is secondary, it is not vital; and I cannot help think- 
ing that there are some of the most distinguished of our 
opponents, like the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Goschen, 
Lord Avebury, and others, who would yield something, 
who would yield much, of their economic theory if they 
believed, as I do, that the existence of the Empire depends 
on the course we take in this matter.” We have no 
authority to speak for the Duke of Devonshire, Lord 
Goschen, and Lord Avebury, but we do not doubt 
that if they accepted Mr. Chamberlain’s formula of 
“No Preference, no Empire,” they might “yield some- 
thing of their economic theory” to maintain the 
Empire. What Mr. Chamberlain fails to understand is 
that the strongest opposition to his unhappy schemes comes 
from those who are Imperialists, and willing, if need 
be, to make great sacrifices for the Empire, but who 
believe that those schemes, if carried into practice, must 
infalliblv ruin the Empire. They are Free-traders because 
they are Imperialists ; because they realise that the Empire 
which we possess to-day—an Empire free, united, and 
loyal to the idea of Imperial unity—has been built upon a 
foundation of Free-trade, and that if that foundation were 
to be removed it would fall in ruins. Free-trade bestows 


the double blessing of a prosperous Motherland and of 
daughter-commuuities absolutely free to manage their own 


fiscal affairs. Protection would carry the double curse of 
ruining us at home and sowing the seeds of disruption 
throughout the self-governing communities of the Empire. 
Mr. Chamberlain can claim no monopoly of Imperial 
sentiment. ‘T'hat he desires to preserve the Empire we fully 
admit, though in his recklessness he recommends means 
of preservation which must destroy it. But he must 
remember that those who are opposed to him care for the 
Empire as much as he does, and believe with a conviction 
which is as enthusiastic as his, and of much less recent 
origin than his belief in the Imperial panacea of Protection, 
that the true way to preserve the Empire is to maintain 
Free-trade. The determination to maintain Free-trade, as 
Mr. Chamberlain will find when the appeal to the country 
comes, rests on no sordid desire for bigger dividends and 
larger profits, but upon the profound conviction that it is 
upon a Free-trade basis that this Imperial fabric rests, 
and that only through Free-trade can the Empire be 
preserved “in health and wealth long to live.” 





GENERAL KUROPATKIN ON AN INVASION 
OF INDIA. 


y VENTS have discounted the importance of the plan 
attributed to General Kuropatkin for a Russian 
invasion of India, which is given at length in the Daily 
Express of Monday,—a plan which professes to be, and 
which we have little doubt is, the official plan drawn 
up for the records of the St. Petersburg War Office. 
Had it been published three years ago it might, how- 
ever, have produced a panic, or even hastened a war; 
but appearing as it does at a time when Russia, to say the 
least, has failed in a great effort to occupy Manchuria and 
reduce Japan to her original insignificance in Far Eastern 
politics, it is lowered from a grave menace to the level of 
those plans for future expansion of which every Continental 
War Office is full. Some of them, especially those dis- 
cussed in Berlin, are said to be wonderfully clever; but 
generally when occasion arises to consult them the conditions 
are found to have been outgrown, or at least so modified 
by the occurrence of the unexpected that they are only mis- 





leading. We have all seen this in Manchuria, the occupa. 
tion of which by Russia had been very carefully planned 
by experts, whose schemes only broke down because the 
overlooked or never perceived one governing factor,—the 
truth that Japan was a great Power and not a little one, 
They have, however, broken down, and the possibility 
of an immediate invasion of India is included in their 
fall. Russia will not add to her difficulties a second great 
war with the mistress of the seas. The spell by which 
Russia held the world in fear has been weakened, if not 
dissolved ; and even if she is able, after further campaigns, 
to dictate honourable terms of peace to Japan, and avert 
any internal changes of importance, she must still devote 
ten years at least to the reorganisation of her Army, the 
reconstruction of her military railways, and the building 
of a fleet such as may make the safety of her coasts 
moderately sure. Still, it is interesting to see that the 
General whom Russia regards as her best soldier recently 
thought the invasion of India from the north quite a 
military possibility, and to examine the plan which he 
imagined would be successful, and which has helped to 
induce the Indian Government to revise some of its 
arrangements for defence. 

The plan, apart from some strategical questions—as to 
which we should trust the Anglo-Indian experts much 
sooner than General Kuropatkin, who has not in this war 
displayed any commanding genius for strategy—does not 
strike us as a conspicuously able one. It is vitiated by at 
least three fatal errors. About one, the inadequacy of the 
force to be employed, a hundred and twenty thousand 
men, it is waste of time to argue, for the Russian states- 
men, if they ever seriously decided to invade India, would 
be aware that the struggle must involve their whole 
authority in Asia, and would employ first or last all the 
means at their disposal. ‘he strength said to be 
suggested by General Kuropatkin is almost ridiculous, 
A Russian army wastes as no other army does, it would 
be moving through regions openly or secretly hostile, and 
long before he had forced the Indian passes the general in 
command would have less than fifty thousand men behind 
him, with at least a hundred thousand of the best troops 
in the world in his front to be defeated under penalty of 
ignominious surrender. Retreat in such circumstances 
would be retreat through martial populations, all aware 
of his disaster, and eager to avenge the blows they 
would have sustained as the invading army passed down, 
It would take an army of three hundred thousand efficients 
to enter India in safety, and the feeding of that army 
would tax even Russia up to the limits of her strength. 
That, however, is a detail. What is more important is, first 
of all, that General Kuropatkin allows two years for the 
conquest and pacification of the regions north of Kandahar. 
What does he think the British Government would be 
doing all that while? There is no doubt whatever of the 
fee inz of Englishmen about India. They mean to keep 
it if possible, even if the war should exhaust alike their 
strength and their wealth. From the moment that the 
design was known—and it would be known from the first 
—all hesitation or half-heartedness would disappear here; 
there would be time to overcome our habitual unreadiness ; 
Canada and Australia would be swarming to our aid; 
India can be reached by reinforcements in seven weeks; 
and the Russian armies would be faced by white armies 
exceeding the invaders in number, and with one of 
the best-provided Empires in the world directly behind 
and supporting them. Of course, if we had previously 
lost the command of the sea this could not be done; 
but then nothing else could be done either, for our 
population would be starving, and our Empire a dream. 
Every competent man in England admits that; but that, 
it is evident, forms no part of General Kuropatkin’s 
calculations. His main ground of confidence is that 
while he was advancing India would be perturbed by 
insurrections, probably even by a great military up- 
heaval like that of 1857. That is surely the calculation, 
not of a soldier, but of a dreamer. That the warrior races 
of India would be gladly rid of what they sometimes 
describe as “the leaden sceptre,” that they sigh for the 
ancient anarchy which made life so interesting and opened 
so many careers to the strong, is at least an arguable 
proposition; but to suppose they would run all the risks of 
insurrection in order to shake off one set of white rulers 
for the benefit of another is a foolish illusion. Why should 
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they join Russia ? General Kuropatkin seems to think 
that Russia could buy the Mussulman priesthood, or 
rather lawyers, the Mullahs, with gold; but even if they 
are corrupt—and we doubt it when the prize to be sold is 
religious ascendency—the warrior races of India, Sikhs and 
Ghoorkas, Rajputs and Mahrattas, are all Hindoos; and if 
they dreaded the Russian tendency to religious tyranny, or 
the Russian favour for Mahommedans, as we believe they 
would, the invaders would be pouring into a lake of fire. 
All Europe combined could not take India from us if its 
population were willing to furnish us with recruits ; and if 
the history of nearly a hundred and fifty years can be 
trusted, that willingness has always existed, and exists now. 
Our ranks were filled by natives of India during the worst 
months of the great Mutiny; and the Sikhs and Rajputs 
are certainly not going to sacrifice themselves to set up a 
new white government of which they know only that it is 
far harsher, and in matters of taxation far more exacting, 
than our own. It is true there is a loose population of 
swordsmen in India who might join any victorious invader, 
as they did join Timour and Nadir Shah; but they join 
victors only, and the conditions of modern warfare render 
their adhesion of little importance, They did not help the 
mutineers, except in local murders. 


Lord Kitchener is probably wise in counselling that the 
greater part of our military strength should be concen- 
trated on the frontiers, and the British Government are 
wise in recoliecting that the duty of protecting those 
frontiers is a serious factor in our great Army problem. 
It is our duty to protect the people of India from foreign 
invasion ; and what with the development of the railways, 
and the peaceful order which is settling upon India, the 
necessity for keeping small armies scattered throughout 
the peninsula is gradually diminishing. But when we 
have done all that we can do by way of military precaution, 


the grand security for India will still be the contentment | 


of the masses of her population. We have given them 
some immense boons,—a personal freedom at least equal 
to our own; a lenient and yet powerful Administration ; a 
taxation which, relatively to their previous history, is ex- 
ceedingly light; peace amidst which they may grow rich; 
and a Government which in all its legislation is guided by 
their interests. But we have hardly as yet conciliated 
their imaginations, we have developed respect rather than 
affection, and no single one of the hundred races and tribes 
within the peninsula as yet feels its own glory bound up 
with that of the white rulers. If we could secure from 
any one of the more powerful classes of the peninsula— 
Mussulman or Sikh, Rajput or Mahratta—such an 
adhesion as we secured from our former enemies, the 
Highlanders of Scotland, our ascendency in the vast con- 
tinent would be safe for generations, and we could quietly 
carry out projects which would make of India the richest, 
the most tranquil, and the most enlightened of Asiatic 
populations. 


Till then our ultimate reliance must still be | 





the fear of the British sword, and we must consent to | 


sacrifice revenues wanted for a hundred plans of improve- 
ment—take, for one example only, the irrigation which 
would make famine impossible—to a costly defence against 
external foes, and costly precautions against the slightest 
disturbance of internal order. 





THE AMERICAN DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE. 


OLITICIANS of ail parties in this country will do 
well to study and remember the latest incident in 

the American contest for the Presidency. It may help 
them to believe the doctrine which we have so pertina- 
ciously maintained,—that a democracy values courage and 
decision above all other qualities; that it detests uncer- 
tainty and hesitation, and asks from its leaders first of all 
clear guidance. It seemed last week as if the American 
Democratic party had no chance whatever in the contest 
with Mr. Roosevelt. They were divided upon the question 
of the monetary standard, which lies at the very base of all 
American internal politics, and seemed about to issue a 
programme which would have made every sound economist 
hope for a crushing defeat of their candidate. Mr. Bryan, 
the great advocate of the silver policy, had once more 
carried the majority of the nominating Convention at St. 
Louis. He was not, indeed, able to insert a silver “ plank ” 
into the “ platform,” but his eloquence and the support 
he received from the South and West, where men always 








believe that if there were more “money” there would be 
more prosperity, were sufficient to compel the managers 
of the Convention to omit from the programme all 
reference to monetary issues. The omission, of course, 
shocked the conservative classes, and it was believed 
that the chances of the Democratic party at the 
election had almost disappeared. Mr. Parker, however, 
upon these terms received the necessary two-thirds vote, 
and was declared the candidate of the Democratic party 
throughout the Union. The news reached him while he was 
bathing in the Hudson, and in most candidates, whatever 
their private opinions, would have produced at least some 
hesitation. The Presidency is the great prize of American 
political life, and the hope of securing it has in many 
instances, as, for example, in that of Horace Greeley, driven 
possible candidates almost mad with a mixture of nervous- 
ness and ambition. It is now a greater prize than ever, 
for the American President is the equal of great Sovereigns, 
and his counsel to the people often exercises an influence 
which overwhelms that of all other politicians. The hope 
of his approval, the fear of his veto, may be said to be the 
first controlling force in all American internal and external 
politics. Mr. Parker, however, a man who, though born on a 
small farm, has risen to be Chief Justice of New York State, 
knew no hesitation, buttelegraphed to the managers of the St. 
Louis Convention the following determined message :—“ I 
regard the gold standard as firmly andirrevocably established, 
andI shall act accordingly if the action of the Convention 
to-day should be ratified by the people. As the platform is 
silent on the subject, my view should be made known to 
the Convention, and if it is proved to be unsatisfactory to 
the majority, I request you to decline nomination for me 
at once, so that another may be nominated before the 
adjournment.” 

The telegram, with its haughty announcement of the 
candidate’s right to maintain his own conscientious con- 
viction in the teeth of all popular votes, seems to have 
stunned the Convention, and the managers took hours 
to decide in what way to meet so unexpected and un- 
precedented a declaration of independence. They had solid 
reasons for their confusion. Not only were they afraid 
that they might lose the vote of the entire “ silverite” 
party—the Bryanites, as they are called in the political 
language of the West and South—but they felt in- 
stinctively that the man who was capable at such a 
moment of such a reply would be no pliant tool in their 
hands, but if elected would be as much the guiding spirit of 
the Democratic party as Mr. Roosevelt is of the Republican. 
They listened to another speech from Mr. Bryan, who, 
though he rose from a sick-bed to speak it, displayed 
all his usual eloquence. Party managers in America 
are seldom intellectual men, but they understand their 
people well, and foresaw at once the nature of their 
response. They therefore drew up a reply which, though 
cautious to the verge of adroitness, has been recognised 
throughout the Union as a complete surrender. “The 
platform adopted by this Convention is silent on the 


| question of a monetary standard because it is not re- 


garded by us as a possible issue in the campaign, und 
only the campaign issues were mentioned in the platform. 
Therefore, there is nothing in the views expressed by you 
in the telegram just received which would preclude a man 
entertaining them from accepting a nomination on the said 
platform.” The response from the people was far more 
immediate. The average elector of Democratic opinions 
did not disturb his mind greatly over the complex problems 
involved in the monetary conflict; he only felt instinct- 
ively that the Convention had found, as it were almost by 
accident, a leader for the party as independent and as 
determined as Mr. Roosevelt himself. There may be, 
must be, exaggeration in the statement that Mr. Parker’s 
reply means an increase of a million votes, for the 
Democrats in any case would probably have voted “ solid” 
for the candidate named by the Convention; but the 
difference between a party which is fighting for a leader 
at the bidding of its managers, and one fighting for a 
leader whom it perfectly trusts itself, must tell heavily 
at the polls. 

The fight will now be a serious one. Most Englishmen, 
we fancy, are inclined to believe that Mr. Roosevelt’s 
election is a foregone conclusion. They think that he 
represents the tendencies of modern America, and that . 
his record as a soldier, his personal magnetism, and his 
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desire to make of the Union one of the recognised Great 
Powers of the world would carry his election even if his 
programme were less popular. ‘They are probably right, 
for the younger generation is always the more active, and 
the younger generation in the main approves of Mr. 
Roosevelt. Nevertheless, as we have said, the contest will 
be serious. There are great masses of conservatives in 
America who have a certain dread of the development of 
Presidential power, who detest the idea of holding any 
positions outside the two Americas and the Caribbean 
Sea, and who, to speak plainly, look with apprehension 
on any policy which is not a little humdrum. They 
do not, they say, distrust Mr. Roosevelt, but they dis- 
trust his possible tendencies. Then there is a strong and 
increasing feeling among the freeholders that the growth 
of Protection, and with it the tendency to accumulate 
wealth in a few hands, threatens their own prosperity, and 
must be arrested if they are still to enjoy the moderate 
comfort on which they pride themselves as something 
which the agricultural classes of Europe have never 
reached. Their numbers are sufficient to make the 
Republican managers very anxious, and to make of the 
contest one of the most interesting that has ever been 
fought within the Union. 


We must add a remark on the singular way in which 
the American Constitution works in one important respect. 
The people on both sides take far too little trouble to 
choose a Vice-President, who, though a nonentity while 
the President lives, may at any moment, through his illness 
or assassination, suddenly and unexpectedly succeed to the 
whole of the immense powers vested by the Constitu- 
tion in the occupant of the Presidential chair. This 
has occurred even recently, as in the case of Mr. 
Roosevelt himself; but the Republicans have selected 
a Vice-President, Mr. Fairbanks, in order to con- 


ciliate Indiana, and the Democrats have selected Mr. 
Davis, a politician who is over eighty, and is little 
known outside his own State, but who is supposed to 
have great influence in Virginia and Maryland. This is a 
distinct blot, not so much on the Constitution as on its 
working, and all thoughtful Americans acknowledge it ; 


but they seem as yet unable to compel the managers of 
parties to abandon a practice which might some day ruin, 
or at least discredit, the Union, as it did in the case of 
Andrew Johnson. Putting that aside, however, and con- 
sidering only the main issue, we cannot, as onlookers, but 
feel a sensation of pride and pleasure that in the coming 
election both candidates will be men who have broken 
through the elaborate network with which politicians 
endeavour to strangle the independence of the great 
servants of the people. Whichever party prevails, it will 
at least be represented by a man, and not by a clerk of the 
great ‘“ bosses.” 





LICENSING MISCALCULATIONS. 


— the brewers are as well pleased with the 
Licensing Bill now that it has passed through Com- 
mittee as they were when it was read a second time is not 
a matter of much moment except to themselves. Whatever 
objections they may fesl to the changes introduced under 
the “ guillotine,” they may be trusted not to make them 
public. If the Bill is, on the whole, less favourable 
to the “trade” than it originally promised to be, they 
know that Mr. Balfour must have had good reason for 
what he did. He was bound, to some extent, to con- 
sult the wishes of his followers, and it was naturally 
pleasanter to consult them in a way that should make the 
concession seem the unsolicited gift of the Government. 
The process of closuring by compartments placed the Prime 
Minister in the position of a Sovereign who touches with 
the sceptre the amendments that please his fancy. The 
“trade” had no longer any public voice in what went on. 
They had no option but to trust Mr. Balfour, in the hope— 
which was, indeed, sufficiently well grounded—that he was 
giving them, if not quite all that he had promised, at least all 
that he found himself able to perform. We are not likely, 
therefore, to encounter any open expression of dissatisfaction 
with the Bill on the part of the brewers. Still, they must 
as a class be very much less clever than we take them to 
be if they have not by this time asked themselves whether, 
after all, it would not have been wiser to let the question 
slumber. We do not deny the ingenuity of a proposal 





which makes compensation out of public money look like 
an insurance fund contributed by the brewers. But in 
order to create this illusion it was necessary to put on an 
additional License-duty, and we question whether the 
holders of licenses were well advised in accustoming 
politicians to the notion that licenses are a possible source 
of revenue. 

If there be one thing more certain than another, 
it is that the Government—not this Government only, 
but every Government—will for some time to come find 
itself short of money. If the Unionists remain in power, 
we know that no real reduction of expenditure is to be 
looked for; but there is no reason to suppose that matters 
will be materially different if the Liberals succeed them, 
That we spend too much, considering the return we get 
for it, is more than likely. But the process of getting 
our money’s worth for our money will be neither easy 
nor rapid, and while it is going on the Government, 
whatever be its complexion, will be suré to want all the 
revenue it can lay hands on. Some at least of the 
sources it at present commands cannot be regarded as 
permanent, and no Chancellor of the Exchequer can afford 
to forego the inquiry how their places are to be filled, 
The Liberals, at al events, will have their answer ready. 
The public have been familiarised with the idea of higher 
License-duties, and there is not the least need that the 
money thus raised should be spent only on one object. 
Those who, like ourselves, have for years been preaching 
the folly of presenting every owner of a public-house with 
an exceedingly profitable monopoly will find that they have 
at length an attentive and sympathetic audience. Such 
simple facts as that in the ten years from 1884 to 1894 the 
profits of the brewing trade showed an increase of 60 per 
cent., and that a large part of this increase was practically 
the free gift of the State, will no longer pass unregarded. 
Other things, no doubt, have contributed to this extra- 
ordinary prosperity. There has been a great fall in the 
cost of materials, and there has been no decline in the 
price of the manufactured article. But the brewers could 
not have uvailed themselves of these advantages if the 
State had not given them, and given them almost for 
nothing, the exclusive right of selling the manufactured 
article. We have asked again and again why this one-sided 
bargain should any longer be maintained. The State is 
under no obligation to the holders of licenses, any more 
than to the payers of Income-tax or the drinkers of tea. 
The sixpenny Income-tax becomes a shilling, the twopenny 
Tea-duty becomes eightpence, as the necessities of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer move him. Yet the field of 
possible revenue presented by the License-duties remains 
virtually untilled. What might be derived from it under 
judicious cultivation may be seen by a few examples. 
They are not new, for they are drawn from Messrs. 
Rowntree and Sherwell’s invaluable little book, ‘ Public 
Tnterests or Trade Aggrandisement ? ” and the authors tell 
us that they have been careful to authenticate the facts. 
Possibly our readers know them all by heart, but it is only 
by again and again returning to them that we can hope to 
get the moral of them understood. In 1900 a firm of 
brewers agreed to pay the local authorities £10,000 in 
return for a full license for a house they proposed to build 
if a license could be got for it. In 1899 Lord Grey ob- 
tained a license for an additional public-house in a district 
in which he is the chief Jandowner. As soon as he had 
obtained it he found that “without spending a single 
sixpence” he could sell the license for nearly £10,000. 
In a Northern colliery village a public-house which cost 
£6,500 to build is now let at a rental of £1,800 a year. 
In the same village a second and larger public-house 
was sold five years back for what was thought to be 
the low price of £40,000. In another Northern town 
a license was granted to a house valued at £3,500, 
whereupon the owner at once sold the house for £24,500. 
It has been calculated that a tax of 5 per cent. on the 
licensed houses in Newcastle would reduce the rates of the 
city by more than half. We have no desire, however, to 
demand a high License-duty devoted to local objects. We 
would earmark it for Imperial purposes, and especially for 
the due maintenance of the Army and Navy. 

We cannot believe that a Liberal Government will 
remain indifferent to all this unused wealth. If we com- 
pare the United States with this country, we find that in 
a hundred and twenty-three American cities the average 
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License-duty is £146 per house, whereas in a hundred and 
sixty-four English towns the average duty per house is 
only £27. In New York the average duty is £245 per 
house; in London it is only £38. In Boston each public- 
house pays, on an average, £297 annually ; in Birmingham 
each house pays, on an average, only £30. These surely 
are figures that will not escape a Liberal Government. 
The brewers themselves have led the way. They have 
welcomed a tax the proceeds of which are to come back to 
themselves. They will assuredly have to put up with a 
tax the proceeds of which will go into the national purse. 
Their calculations will prove short-sighted. They have 
risked future loss to secure present gain, and they are 
likely to find the transaction extremely unprofitable. 
Churchmen—so far as they are represented in the new 
Representative Church Council—have. made a similar 
mistake, though from different motives. Some of them 
when they voted for the Bill the other day were probably 
under the impression that it is a measure of temperance 
reform. They have persuaded themselves that it will 
reduce the number of public-houses, and that such a 
reduction will diminish drankenness. Both these results 
are highly problematical, and to obtain them the majority 
of the Council have been willing to convert an annual 
tenancy into a freehold, to create for the first time a 
permanent vested interest, and to hamper the most 
promising of all temperance experiments,—the multipli- 
cation of Trust public-houses. We shall hardly be far 
wrong, however, in assuming that the majority of the 
members were governed by the paramount consideration 
that the defeat of the Licensing Bill would mean the over- 
throw of the Conservative Government, and that the 
overthrow of the Conservative Government would bring 
disaster to the Church. Do they suppose that such 
support as they are able to give Mr. Balfour will have any 
appreciable effect on his prospects in the General Election? 
Does the vote of the Representative Church Council 
convey any kind of guarantee that he will be in office 
in the next Parliament? And if they find themselves 
compelled to say “ No” to both theso questions, woul. it 
not have been wiser for them to consider what the effect of 
their vote would be on that large class which views the 
Church with indifference, if not with active dislike? The 
Church has suffered in the past from her supposed asso- 
ciation with the squire. She will equally suffer in the 
future from her proved association with the brewer. The 
retention for another year, or even two, of the schools 
which are still hers in name seems but a small advantage 
to be purchased at such a price. As friends and supporters 
of the Church, we feel that in failing to take a firmer 
attitude in regard to the Licensing Bill the Church has 
lost a great opportunity for convincing the people that 
her interests are not narrow and sectional, but, as we pro- 
foundly believe, national in the best and highest sense. 








SIR OLIVER LODGE ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, 

IR OLIVER LODGE wrote a paper in the April number 

of the Hibbert Journal entitled “Suggestions towards 

the Re-interpretation of Christian Doctrine,” and the Bishop 

of Rochester has written in the current number of that able 

quarterly a paper commenting upon his article. In some 

serious matters the Bishop differs from the man of science. 

Nevertheless, he expresses his “satisfaction that such a man 

as Sir Oliver Lodge should bring into the field of Theology 
such a contribution.” 

Sir Oliver Lodge begins with the following sentence :— 
“Now that religion is becoming so much more real, is 
being born again in the spirit of modern criticism and 
scientific knowledge, may it not be well to ask whether the 
formal statement of some of the doctrines which we have 
inherited from medixval and still earlier times cannot be 
wisely and inoffensively modified?” Times have changed. 
The crudity of popular statements of doctrines hides, he 
believes, the truth those doctrines contain from many thought- 
ful men ; and in view of the feeling in regard to these matters 
which some of the clergy begin cautiously to express, it may, 
he thinks, “ be permissible for laymen to show that they at least 
are ready for a doctrinal revision—a kind of stocktaking such 
as is necessary from time to time in all living and expanding 
subjects.” 





The religious faith of so distinguished a man of science 
cannot but interest all those who are interested in religion at 
all, for faith and science, at least in the near past, were 
accounted opposed. Dogmatism has been forced to make 
great concessions, and Religion has been obliged to abandon 
to some extent the partner without whom but a short time 
since she believed herself unable to stand, and seems now 
inclined to turn for support to her seeming foe. A recon- 
ciliation between the disputants would ease many searchings of 
heart. “ What,” Sir Oliver Lodge asks, “are the Truths under- 
lying the great mysteries connected with the appearance and 
work of Christ?”” He thus sums up what, in his opinion, 
these truths may shortly be asserted to be:—“ (1) Incarnation 
with Pre-existence; (2) Revelation or Discovery; (3) Con- 
tinuity and persistent Influence. The utterance of science 
on these heads,” he goes on, “is not loud and is not positive, 
but I claim that at least it is not negative. No science asserts 
that our personality will cease a quarter of a century hence, 
nor does any science assert that it began half a century 
ago. Spiritual existence ‘before all worlds’ is a legitimate 
creed.” 


The dogma with which Sir Oliver Lodge deals most critically 
and minutely is the doctrine of the Atonement. He con- 
siders it first as it is “traditionally and officially” held, and 
then as he himself is able to hold it. There is no doubt, 
he points out, that a sense of sin oppresses the ordinary man 
far less than it did. “As a matter of fact,” he says, “the 
higher man of to-day is not worrying about his sins at all, 
still less about their punishment. His mission, if he is good 
for anything, is to be up and doing.” At first sight this 
statement may seem to the reader too strong, and the Bishop 
of Rochester declares that in making it he falls “for a 
moment below the usual high level of his thought”; but we 
doubt if, on thinking the matter over, most observers will differ 
very widely from it, at any rate as a statement of fact. 
Rightly or wrongly, the man in normal physical, moral, and 
mental health seldom pauses to regret the past. A struggle 
upwards towards every kind of improvement has become more 
or less habitual; the shortness of life is fearfully present to 
every one who has a great deal to do, and ‘he is inclined, too 
much inclined no doubt, to consider wasted the time given to 
penitential retrospect. One thing at leastis, Sir Oliver Lodge 
maintains, certain: we can no longer accept the doctrine of 
“vicarious sin.” We cannot hold ourselves responsible for 
the faults of our ancestors, be they near or far; such an idea 
is directly opposed to the modern sense of justice. This 
inevitable rejection leads straight to a serious dilemma. If 
vicarious sin goes, what becomes of vicarious suffering ? 


Sir Oliver Lodge denies the efficacy of the one with the 
possibility of the other. ‘“ Vicarious expiation,” he says, “the 
judicial punishment of the innocent, and the appeasement of an 
angry God, are surely now recognisable as savage inventions.” 
Beside this somewhat harsh saying we would put Harnack’s 
view of the origin of the same doctrine. “No reflection,” he 
writes in “ What is Christianity?” “of the reason, no de- 
liberation of the intelligence, will ever be able to expunge from 
the moral ideas of mankind the conviction that injustice and 
sin deserve punishment, and that everywhere where a just 
man suffers an atonement is made which puts us to shame 
and purifies us. It is a conviction which is impenetrable, for 
it comes out of those depths in which we feel ourselves to he a 
unity, and out of the world which lies behind the world of 
phenomena. Mocked and deni.. as though it had long 
perished, this truth is indestructibly preserved in the moral 
experience of mankind. These are the ideas which from the 
beginning onward have been roused by Christ's death, and 
have, as it were, played about it.” Yet Sir Oliver Lodge 
by no means denies that Christ effected an atonement—or, 
as he spells it in accordance with its original derivation and 
primitive meaning, at-one-ment—between God and man. 
Before stating the nature of his conviction in so many words, 
he asks his reader to consider the religious position of the 
world at the time of the birth of Christ. “ Here is mankind, 
risen from the beasts, making gods in the likeness of ita 
ancestors,—in something worse than its own likeness,—cruel, 
jealous, bloody gods, who order massacres of helpless non- 
combatants and cattle, the courts of whose temples and 
tabernacles are a shambles, served by a greedy, self-seeking 





priesthood, and by professional religious people who play to 
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a gallery. Into such a world, that is to say, a world 
with these general characteristics, in spite of occasional 
bursts of brightness and much homely virtue, imagine the 
thorough incarnation of a truly Divine Spirit, and what 
would be the consequences?” The immediate consequences 
are sketched in the Gospels, and Sir Oliver Lodge shortly 
epitomises them. “But what in the long run,” he asks, “would 
be the permanent consequences? Surely a discovery of the 
truer nature of God: one of the veils would be drawn aside 
from the face of Deity, and there would partially emerge, 
not Jehovah any more than Baal, but a Being whom it 
was possible to love, to serve, to worship; for whom it is 
possible to live and work, and,if need be, to die. There 
would be the beginnings of a real at-one-ment between man 
and God.” 

We must make one more long quotation in order to give 
Sir Oliver Lodge’s summing up of his view :—‘“ We are now 
beginning to realise a further stage in the process of atone- 
ment; we are rising to the conviction that we are a part of 
nature, and so a part of God; that the whole creation—the 
One and the Many and All-One—is travailing together 
towards some great end; and that now, after ages of develop- 
ment, we have at length become conscious portions of the 
great scheme, and can co-operate in it with knowledge and 
with joy. Weare no aliens in a stranger universe governed 
by an outside God; we are parts of a developing whole, all 
enfolded in an embracing and interpenetrating love, of which we 
too, each to other, sometimes experience the joy too deep for 
words. And this strengthening vision, this sense of union 
with Divinity, this, and not anything artificial or legal or 
commercial, is what science will some day tell us is the inner 
meaning of the Redemption of Man.” 

This is the interpretation of the doctrine of the Atonement 
of a modern man of science. Is he teaching heresy? If so, 
it is a heresy which upon more than one occasion crossed the 
inind of the man who conceived the orthodox doctrine of the 
Atonement. St.Paul spoke upon Mars Hill of a gradually 
developing religious idea, of the blind gropings of mankind 
after religious truth, of misapprehensions which were ex- 
cusable in the days of man’s ignorance, and of a God in whom 
“we live, and move, and have our being.” Again, he ends 
that splendid forecast he wrote to the Corinthians with words 
which suggest that much of his own dogmatic teaching he 
held in his highest moments of inspiration to be but for the 
time. ‘Then shall the Son also Himself be subject unto Him 
that put all things under Him, that God may be all in all.” 
What becomes of original sin,’ justification, ransom, and 
imputed righteousuess within sight of the— 

“One far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves” ? 

St. Paul’s theories are not all perfectly consistent with each 
other. It is not possible to reconcile every expression of his 
eternal hope. He spoke, he declared, “in demonstration of 
the Spirit,” and not, as he admitted, with the “ enticing words 
of man’s wisdom,” Not that he was not wise, but because 
the thing he wanted to preach was too big to go into an argu- 
ment. Yet the vision so verbally vague was yet spiritually 
vivid enough to make him adventure the seemingly impossible 
in the conversion of the Gentile world, and vivid enough to 
persuade him to count all things but loss for the sake of that 
life which he failed completely to describe, and which, lic said, 
was “hid with Christ in God.” 





THE PRACTICAL MYSTIC. 


fFXYHERE is a passage in one of Lord Rosebery’s speeches 

which has always seemed to us one of the happiest 
efforts of his admirable eloquence. He is speaking of 
Cromwell :—‘“ He was a practical mystic, the most formidable 
and terrible of all combinations. A man who combines 
inspiration apparently derived—in my judgment really 
derived—from close communion with the supernatural and 
the celestial, a man who has that inspiration and adds to it 
the energy of a mighty man of action, such a man as that 
lives in communion on a Sinai of his own, and when he 
pleases to come down to this world below seems armed with 
no less than the terrors and decrees of the Almighty Himself.” 
We are familiar enough with the great dreamers of history 
who dreamed in blood and iron, leaving for a moment the task 





of making their peace with their souls to drill order into mobs 
and change the boundaries of nations. And we are apt ‘to 
regard them as a race by themselves, distinct in nature from 
ordinary men, and their “formidable combination” as an 
example no more capable of imitation than the genius of 
a Leonardo or a Beethoven. They breathe a different 
atmosphere from ours, and their mastery over the temporal 
comes from their passionate devotion to the eternal. The 
cares and ambitions of the world are things to be played with 
if the soul has been purged by dwelling constantly in another, 
This is the common explanation of the practical force 
of Puritanism, and probably it is the correct one. “He 
prostrated himself,’ as Macaulay wrote, “in the dust 
before his Maker; but he set his foot upon the neck of 
his King . They brought to civil and military 
affairs a coolness of judgment and an immutability of 
purpose which some writers have thought inconsistent with 
their religious zeal, but which were in fact the necessary 
effects of it. The intensity of their feelings on one subject 
made them tranquil on every other. One overpowering senti- 
ment had subjected to itself pity and hatred, ambition and 
fear. Death had lost its terrors and pleasure its charms,” 
Knox “never feared the face of man” because he so utterly 
feared the face of God; and doubtless their complete pre. 
occupation with the things of the spirit explains their con- 
temptuous mastery over the things of the world. They 
succeeded because they were free from the follies and frailties 
which make man’s work ineffectual. But if this were the 
only explanation, the character would have to be limited to 
the “daemonic” men of history,—the few saints, poets, 
prophets, and crusaders who have been in the world but 
never of it, and yet have above all others moulded its 
destiny. 

We believe, however, that the nature of the “ practical 
mystic ” is commoner than this explanation would assume, and 
that it descends in gradations from the heroic type till it 
comes into touch with our everyday life. On the prosaic 
view, it does not demand a complete preoccupation, but merely 
the existence of a spiritual element in the human soul, not 
atrophied from disuse or checked shamefacedly, but con- 
sciously and joyfully cultivated. “Mystic” is, perhaps, 
scarcely the word, for it has a religious significance, and the 
quality is not necessarily religious; “ dreamer,” save that it 
conveys the suggestion of incompetence, would be more 
fitting. It means simply the existence of a side to a man’s 
nature other than that presented to the world, a side to which . 
he can turn for rest and refreshment, and which has such 
illuminating and vivifying power as to double his practical 
efficiency. Any man, in a sense, has something of this, 
for the labourer who carries the hod may cheer him- 
self with thoughts of a Saturday football match as 
effectively as the statesman is comforted with a great 
civic ideal. But the distinction is both of degree and 
quality. If a man’s work is worthy, if his idealism is con- 
cerned with the true things of the spirit, if, above all, it is 
consciously cherished with a clear understanding of its rela- 
tion to the world he works in, then he has a right to the name 
of “practical mystic.” His mysticism may be religious, or 
artistic, or moral, or political: a dream of a new art, a new life, 
or some civitas Dei beyond the hard realities of State or town- 
ship. But it does not lull him into the inertia of an easy life, 
but quickens his impulse for action. Sometimes one hears 
the criticism made of a great man, “ The pity is that he has 
no other side to his life,” and it is a criticism based upon a 
true instinct. The worker who, as the saying goes, is wholly 
wrapped up in his task, and sees it only in its obvious external 
form, will never do work of the highest order. There is no 
relief in his life. All is hard, bright, and metallic; and then 
one day there comes a crash, and the ill-founded edifice 
tumbles. For man is a spiritual being, and without some 
spiritual world sooner or later his energy must falter and his 
eyes, in whose clearness he gloried, grow dim from the glare of 
sharp outlines. But the man who has this background to his 
nature carries his own well of vitality in his breast. Like 
Wordsworth’s Happy Warrior, his faculty for storm and 
turbulence is keen and true because the other side of life 
is so dear to his heart. He does not know that terrible mental 
weariness, when the nerve snaps and there seems nothing 
worth doing beneath the sun, because his horizon is limitless, 
and no absorption in the affairs of one world blinds him for a 
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moment to the realities of another. Like Séguier the Cami- 
sard, who had more reason than most people to complain of 
life, he can say : “ My soul is like a garden full of shelter and 
of fountains.” 

But the mysticism is also practical. There is nothing more 
vulgar and discredited than the notion that that man is most 
practical who is most pitifully narrow, or that the sanest 
nature is the most prosaic. Just as true sanity presupposes a 
touch of noble madness, so the strongest practical talent 
implies a dash of the impracticable. If you shoot at the 
moon, your arrow will at least go over the housetops; while 
if you aim meticulously just above the roof-tree, the odds are 
that you will get no farther than a gable. For one thing, this 
mysticism sets things in their true perspective. A man 
clamouring in the crowd has no real conception of the goal to 
aim at, and a certain preoccupation with higher things will 
enable the fighter to neglect the foolish conventions of the 
mob, and give him a standpoint from which to direct wisely 
his corner of the battle. It will also give him courage, for, 
having striven with his own soul, he will not fear greatly the 
praise or the abuse of fellow-mortals. “To fear God,” as 
Dalhousie said, is not only a truth of religion, but a very vital 
truth of politics; and though this is especially true of the 
profound mysticism of the Christian, it holds good of lesser 
idealisms. But, above all, it gives him insight, and that 
tireless energy which comes only from devotion to an ideal. 
Some day a prosaic age which is chary of enthusiasm, and 
flatters itself that it is sane, without seeing that sanity is only 
a negative quality at the best, will give that quality which the 
Elizabethans called madness, but which was, of course, not 
madness in our sense, its due. “Madness” of this kind 
is simply devotion to an ideal in defiance of conven- 
tional beliefs; and if the ideal is worthy, then such 
madness is the completest sanity. Are we to call a 
man sane who sees nothing in public life but Blue-books 
and platitudes in the House, and deny the name to the 
man to whom politics is one long strife for the exaltation 
of his people? Such sanity is not only dull, it is woefully 
ineffective. The explorer who is led on by the dream of 
“something lost behind the Ranges” is much more likely 
to find El Dorado than the utilitarian traveller journey- 
ing for a syndicate with his expenses paid. Even Mr. 
Dividends is not half so mucb the successful merchant 
as the Greshams and Smiths whose fancies were fired by tales 
of new continents, and who launched their ventures in the 
hope of gaining an Empire. For the foundation of true work 
is, in the last resort, the spiritual force of the worker, and 
this cannot be got from absorption in material interests, but 
only from some living faith, some inexhaustible spring of 
hope and confidence in his own heart. 





WHALING OFF THE NORTH OF SCOTLAND. 

T will be news to most people, and especially to those 
who know the history of whaling, and its steady 
decline for centuries, that there is something like a revival 
of whaling, not only with the British coasts as a base, 
but in British seas. Attention has been drawn to it by 
the Report just pubkished of a Committee appointed by 
the Secretary of State for Scotland to inquire into some 
grievances and complaints urged by the inhabitants of the 
Shetland Islands, who found that the business of curing 
herrings and shipping them was to some extent interfered 
with by the whalers’ establishments set up at the heads 
of various “ voes,” or deep inlets in the islands. The bodies 
of such large creatures, after the useful parts are removed, 
taint the sea around; and when the herring-curers want to wash 
their barrels or their fish they cannot do so in a cleanly way 
if the water is covered with floating fat, or other unpleasant 
substances which were once parts of whales. But the 
fishermen mustered up a further and rather curious list 
of objections to the killing of the large whales, though, 
as the killing of the small species, called black fish or 
“ca'ing” whales, has gone on there for centuries, and has 
always been a kind of communal sport, they could say 
nothing against the intrusion of the whalers into this pursuit. 
In regard to the great whales, the Crkney men declared 
that they regarded them with peculiar affection. One 


Open sea, and so drove them near the land, where they 
were much easier to catch, especially if they forced 
them up into the “voes.” Another party urged the use- 
fulness of the “blowing” of the whales, because it showed 
them where the herrings were. Lastly, a third party urged 
that whales and herrings always had gone together since the 
beginning of the world, and that if the whales were killed off 
the balance of Nature would be destroyed. “No whales, no 
herrings,” or at any rate no one knew what would happen. 
There is often a good deal of force in objections, quite apart 
from the reasons given; and the Committee, who seem to 
have been much struck with the sterling good qualities both 
of the whalers and the herring-fishers, have given effect to 
some of them, recommending, among other things, that the 
“ca’ing” whales and “ herring-hogs” should not be killed 
by the whalers. They have also made suggestions for a close 
time, and for preserving the whales from extermination. 

The history of this revival of whaling in British seas is 
somewhat curious. Few people are aware that they are so 
numerous as they are, and the first practical use of the dis- 
covery has been made, not by British, but by Norwegians and 
Danes. The small whaling factories and steamers of the 
Orkneys and Shetlands are all owned and manned by Norse 
or Danish crews. But as they are closely related in blood 
and race to our own fellow-subjects in the islands, they 
have so far remained very good friends. This peaceful 
descent is a kind of natural extension of the latest, and 
probably the very last, of the European whale fisheries. After 
the South Atlantic right whales, and later the Greenland 
and Arctic right whales (7.e., those producing whalebone), had 
all, or nearly all, been exterminated, there still remained 
several other species of these marine giants, which were of 
such little value as to be left in peace. Among these were 
the very largest of all, the rorquals, or “finners.” Some 
of these are gigantic. One called the “ blue whale” has been 
known to measure 90 ft. in length, and in the body of a 
female cast up in the Firth of Forth an unborn calf 20 ft. long 
was found. They feed largely on “shoal” fishes, such as 
herrings and sprats. One came up the Thames to Tilbury in 
1887 in pursuit of a shoal of sprats, and another up the 
Medway in the following year. In the seas round the Shet- 
lands these immense cetacea are quite numerous. The 
common rorqual, or “finner,” of the whalers cruises from 
thirty to eighty miles from the land to the north and north- 
west. The Committee had the good luck to see one brought 
to shore, newly killed and glistening with deep-blue and white. 
It was 68 ft. long; yet so poor is the yield of fat and oil that 
its estimated value was only about £1 per foot! A Greenland 
right whale of less size would probably be worth ten times 
that amount, so valuable is the whalebone. The Report notes 
that the “blue whale” is more valuable than the common 
rorqual, and that the men “ would capture it if they could. 
But it is very rarely seen in the waters off Shetland, 
though common in higher latitudes.’ These enterprising 
Norwegians succeeded last year in finding, killing, and 
towing back to some lonely “voe” two sperm whales—the 
genuine “ cachalot” of Mr. F. T. Bullen’s romance of the sea 
—the value of one of which was £300. 

If the beginnings of this adventure were sought, they 
would probably be found in the hereditary instincts of a 
certain class of Norsemen for combining sealing, whaling, 
and sport in small vessels in the Arctic and sub-Arctic 
seas, which has gone on for some centuries. Nothing 
came amiss to them. Reindeer, Polar bears, seals, walruses, 
and the lesser whales were all killed, and “converted,” 
with the impartial energy of a Chicago pork factory, by 
these generations of Hanses and Olafs and Knuts. A 
boat would come back with a cargo of “ notions” of the most 
mixed kind,—bear and reindeer hams and tongues pickled 
and dried, salted bear and seal hides, dozens of casks of seal- 
oil, whale-oil, reindeer horns, narwhals’ tusks, and whales’ 
teeth. Almost their last hunting-ground was the seas off 
Finmark, where they were reduced to killing the rorquals, 
and the pursuit of this industry led them down south- 
west to the Orkneys. They have already four “ factories” 
on the Orkneys and Shetlands and two in the Hebrides, one 
owned by a Norwegian company at Bernera Island, Stornoway, 
and another by Danes near Tarbert. But these Danes are not 
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that as Grimsby sends hundreds of trawlers into their icy seas 
to catch their halibut, they cannot be blamed for coming south 
to catch our “neglected” whales. They donot hunt the smaller 
whales. Each company owns one or two small fast steamers, 
which are equipped and armed in the manner devised some 
years ago for the Finmark rorqual fishery, with a harpoon- 
gun. It is a most deadly weapon, for it fires both an explo- 
sive shell and a harpoon, and even the immense strength of 
the rorqual yields to such an engine of destruction. These 
steamers are very fast and handy boats. When the whale is 
seen to spout, the crew steer the vessel alongside, and once 
the harpoon (which is attached to a strong rope made fast to 
the steamer) is fired, the rorqual has very little chance of 
escape. Two, or sometimes three, whales are often taken in 
a day and a night during the summer's fishing, and their 
carcases are towed to the flensing station. 

It is then that the unpleasant side of whaling begins, which 
has led to complaints by the herring-fishers. The “ voes” 
on the coasts of the various islands are, as a rule, without 
houses or inhabitants on their shores during most of the year. 
The primitive, almost primeval, conditions obtain, in which 
the shore is regarded merely as “land” on which to cure and 
pack fish in a few weeks of the summer. But then it is 
crowded. Down the long Voe of Ronas, where there are two 
temporary settlements of Swedes and Danes, there are eleven 
herring-curing stations, and for a month or six weeks in the 
summer some twelve hundred or thirteen hundred fishermen 
and fisher-maidens are hard at work, in the almost nightless 
hours of the Shetland summer, curing and packing herrings. 
Myriads of seagulls fly around picking up the waste parts, 
and keeping the sea clean on the surface, and probably as 
many crabs and lobsters and sea beasts of various kinds are 
hard at work doing the same among the rocks below. The 
complaint is that though you can throw herrings’ “ insides” 
into the sea, it is a different thing with “finners” 70 ft. long 
when the blubber or fat has been taken off. You cannot 
leave whales about without their being noticed. We forget 
what it cost the town of Bournemouth to get rid of one whale 
which came ashore by accident. But the state of things can 
be. imagined in a place where they are brought ashore at the 
rate of three a day! Nor is the process of boiling down the 
blubber into oil a nice one. The smell is mildly described as 
“sickening.” Even whalers do not like it, nor is it alleged 
that any one ever came back from “Smeeremburg,” the 
deserted whalers’ city on the north shore of Spitzbergen, with 
any longings to revisit that El Dorado of the successful 
whalers’ dreams. When the carcases were towed out to sea 
they were “a danger to navigation,’—.e., to the fishermen’s 
boats on dark nights. 

The result is that, as the foreign whalers are industrious 
and peaceful folk, they are to be allowed to go on with the 
business. But no two stations are to be nearer than fifty 
miles one to the other, apparently with a view to leaving an 
interval of pure air between them, and only one whale is to 
be taken in at a time. The number of steamers is to be 
limited to one for each company, and they are to pay a license. 
Also they are not to kill the smal] bottle-nosed and “ herring- 
hog” whales, and it is suggested that the capture of whales 
under 40 ft. in length or with calves following them shall be 
prohibited. As you cannot throw back a whale 393 ft. long 
as you can an undersized trout, enforcement of the former 
regulation presents difficulties, especially as the whale would 
have been perforated by a shell. But there may be, and 
probably are, means of judging the size well known to the 
whalers. The prohibition of killing whales with calves fol- 
lowing them should be rigidly insisted on. It will be difficult, 
perhaps, to prove that such “kills” have been made. But 
the forfeiture of a license on conviction would soon stop 
this horribly cruel and wasteful act, which has swept the 
Antarctic right whale from off the face of the waters. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
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NATIVE FEELING IN INDIA ON THE RUSSO- 
JAPANESE WAR. 
[To tue Epitor or THE “ SpecTaTor.”] 
Srr,—The apathy of the British public towards Indian 
questions is proverbial. In general, for obvious reasons, it 











works to the advantage of India; but there are occasions, 
such as the present Russo-Japanese War, when native feelin; 
ought not to be disregarded at home. Now the term “ publig 
opinion” has, in England and in India, widely divergent 
meanings. Sovereign in the one case, in the other it jg 
politically negligible. That universal healthy interest in 
public affairs which makes English politics a reality, and not 
a synonym for comic opera, degenerates in India into the not 
over-intelligent interest of a class. It is a curious spectacle 
in administration this population of nearly three ’ undred 
millions, of whom more than three-quarters, even if they were 
capable of a public opinion, have no means of expressing it, 
I cannot speak with authority of the North-West of India, 
where there appears to be no public opinion on political 
questions, however strong it may be in matters religious, I 
speak rather of the lower provinces, and of those parts of 
India generally which have been longest under the British 
Raj. 

Here there is a sharp division of classes. On the one hand are 
the lower orders, consisting chiefly of poverty-stricken cultivators, 
who form the vast majority of the Indian population. These are 
a people simple, ignorant, and absolutely uneducated, whose 
minds are wholly occupied with the daily problem of existence, to 
the exclusion of those wider interests which demand at least a 
modicum of prosperity and education. The depth of their 
ignorance is scarcely credible. The majority know nothing of 
King Edward. The East India Company is still a name of power 
to conjure with. In protesting against oppression it is the 
Company or the Maharani, but seldom the Emperor, on whose 
name they call. The fates of Kings and Empires are to them 
things of no account, because unheard of. Of the meaning of 
war they probably have no conception,—certainly they know 
nothing of Japan. To look for grapes of thorns were a more 
reasonable hope than to expect a public opinion of any description 


from such a people. 

In sharp contradistinction to this mass of ignorance stands 
what, for want of a better name, we may call the Baboo class, 
Actually, its numbers are very large,—relatively, the “ micro- 
scopic minority ” of Lord Dufferin’s speech. Yet they alone form 
the public opinion of India. They can think with some intelli- 
gence, if not always with sanity, on any question. They area 
curious combination of half-digested Western ideas and of 
English education superimposed on a solid mass of native super- 
stition, ignorance, and duplicity. They supply that enormous 
staff of subordinate Government servants which makes Indian 
administration possible; and from their ranks are recruited the 
clerks and all the numberless people who do—and do well—the 
minor clerical, financial, and commercial work of India. ‘To 
this, as to the only educated class, we must look for any expression 
of public opinion. Their sentiments the native Press mirrors; 
to them it appeals. They are the source from which any native 
political movement springs, a fact exemplified by the recent 
agitation concerning the partition of Bengal. True, it is a little 
ludicrous to take this class as representative of India, or their 
sentiments as constituting a serious public opinion. But the 
attitude of no class of subjects in our Indian Empire should ever 
be disregarded, particularly when that class is the only one whose 
feelings receive articulate expression. 

Especially is this the case in the present Russo-Japanese War. 
Whatever be the ultimate result, India cannot afford to shut her 
eyes to it. On one side we have a nation which is admittedly the 
greatest existing menace to India, to the exclusion of which 
from her borders the attention of the Indian Government has been 
for decades directed. On the other stands Japan, young, pre- 
cocious, sprung from barbarism with magical rapidity, a miracle 
amongst nations, and—most important fact of all—entirely 
Eastern. If Russia wins, her menace is the greater. If the 
victory is with Japan, we shall have the spectacle for the first time 
in recent history of a distinctively Asiatic nation overcoming a 
Western. And the effect of such an issue amongst the treacherous 
and uncertain peoples of the East cannot be calculated. 

In India the native feeling is practically universally in favour 
of Japan, Everywhere it is apparent, from the larger towns with 
their native prints downto the small townships of the mofussil, 
where the daily war news is read with eagerness. Articles 
laudatory of Japan constantly appear; the local vernacular Press 
devotes columns to the subject; and the English official when on 
tour finds his daily newspaper in great request by the Baboos of 
his district. For this interest of the educated classes, universal, 
though varying in degree, no one reason can be assigned, Like 
all public opinion, it is a compound of several more or less 
potent influences. There is, of course, the instinct of sym- 
pathy with the smaller nation, infinitely accentuated when it 
happens to represent the East against the West. The fact that 
Japan owes her success to qualities which are the antithesis 
of the typically Eastern matters not. Geographically she is 
Asiatic, and that is sufficient. There is, too, the fond, if 
mistaken, idea which the Baboo undoubtedly harbours, that 
he and the Japanese have many points of similarity. A more 
gratifying, and probably more powerful, reason is the fact that 
britain and Japan are allies. For, although the average native 
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of India is not a person capable of quixotic devotion to the 
dominant Power, still, this sentiment of loyalty does exist. It was 
rominently displayed during the Boer War, and during the 
present hostilities is not inapparent. 


But what, I am convinced, lies at the back of the native 
mind, and influences all his ideas, is the fear of Russia. 
It may be unconscious; possibly only a few could give to 
their fear a local habitation and a name; with the majority 
it may be only a vague apprehension unfocussed on any 
particular nation. But it is fear of Russia all the same. The 
sum of the ordinary native’s demands is permission to eat in 
safety under his own vine what he plants and sing the songs of 

eace. Give him security, justice, and good laws, and he is, 
despite his Press, contented. If Russia or anothor nation became 
de facto ruler of India to-morrow, and undertook to continue the 
present régime, the mass of natives, sensibly enough from their 
point of view, would probabiy accept its supremacy with 
acquiescence. But they very well know that under no ruler are 
they so likely to enjoy these privileges as under their present 
Emperor. A peculiarly lurid idea prevails of the Czar’s oppression 
in Europe. Hence their attitude in the present war. Russia 
victorious becomes to the Indian mind a more present and 
practical danger to their tranquillity ; conquered, she loses much 
of her power to annoy. 


Whatever be the reason, native feeling in India is enthusiasti- 
cally pro-Japanese. And herein some people find a new menace. 
A Japanese victory would, we have seen, afford the first example 
of a wholly Asiatic defeating a Western Power. The result, it is 
said, would be to unsettle the native mind, to resurrect decently 
buried tendencies, to create unrest throughout India. Political 
prophesying, though justifiable in the stable conditions of Western 
politics, becomes in Asiaa futile pastime. But this fear gains some 
support from the attitude of the native Press. In pointing the moral 
of the Japanese victories these newspapers continually proclaim a 
parallel between Japan and the various provinces of India. Japan, 
they say, rose suddenly from obscurity entirely through the develop- 
ment of a national sentiment. Only let the people of India unite, 
let them foster the growth of a national sentiment, and no man 
can say where they will stop. Such teaching, however, need 
cause no apprehension. It refers chiefly to provincial patriotism, 
which cannot well be over-developed. By all means let India 
develop a local patriotism, which, if genuine, will confirm rather 
than weaken her loyalty to the Crown. That way alone lies the 
true Imperial unity, which is not pure sameness, but unity in 
difference. In the event of a Japanese victory there may 
possibly be a certain amount of temporary unrest; but any- 
thing in the nature of dangerous combination is, so far as can 
be seen at present, very far indeed from the sphere of practical 
politics. The pro-Japanese sentiment is a thing to be fostered, 
not discouraged. If only it would rouse India to a faint emula- 
tion of the zeal and industry of Japan, that were a consummation 
to be sought by both governed and governing. 


—I am, Sir, &c., B. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


he 
IS MR. BALFOUR A “CHAMBERLAINITE”? 


[To tHe Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Smr,—As you say in the Spectator of July 9th, I have not 
forgotten Mr. Balfour's letter to Mr. Chamberlain. But I 
am far from thinking that your interpretation of it as imply- 
ing “ Mr. Balfour’s personal agreement with the Chamberlain 
policy” is justified by its language. More especiully is it 
necessary to remember that this letter was written when the 
controversy (at least in its public aspect) turned, not upon a 
Protective tariff, but upon a readjustment of existing duties 
simply for an Imperial object. 

(1) What does Mr. Balfour say? He lays stress on what 
appears to him the impracticability of Colonial Preference ; and 
this is, of course, the fundamental objection to it on the part of 
many staunch Free-traders, who would be willing to some extent 
to subordinate their Free-trade convictions to larger considera- 
tions of policy, should their doing so promise to unite the Empire. 
But this is the visionary part of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme; and 
should he ever come into power, it is upon this point of practical 
application that it will inevitably break down. Colonial Prefer- 
ence is nothing else than the glamour of Imperialism that digni- 
fies Mr. Chamberlain’s predatory campaign. Mr. Balfour tells 
Mr. Chamberlain that he considers a policy of Colonial Preference 
impracticable, though, were it practicable, he would not be averse 
from making concessions to this Imperial idea. No argument 
here in favour of a Protective tariff; nothing that can rightly be 
construed as approving in anticipation Mr. Chamberlain’s later 
developments: his Commission of experts, his 10 per cent. on 
manufactured goods, and so on. 

(2) Moreover, did not Mr. Balfour observe in a significant 
phrase the strange circumstances of Mr. Chamberlain’s resigna- 
tion, implying that he on the one side, and Mr. Ritchie and Lord 

rge Hamilton on the other, were leaving him at one and the same 
time through disagreement with him and with one another on the 
same subject ? 


read “in a calm hour,” to be, though polite, yet colourless, so far 
as they do not lay stress on this impracticability of Colonial 
Preference, 

(4) If I am not mistaken, Mr. Balfour has since stated that he 
believes that there are other methods of federating the Empire 
than by Fiscal union. I do not remember the precise occasion ; 
your readers may. At Manchester he has stated his conviction 
that this country would never tolerate “even a small duty on 
food” “as a mere fiscal and financial expedient”—that is, I 
suppose, for purposes of Protection or revenue—though he 
thinks that this may be a prejudice from the point of view of 
“the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s armament.” What conclu- 
sions are we justified in drawing from all this? That Mr. Balfour 
approves in the abstract of Fiscal union with the Colonies “on 
fitting terms,” and that he holds the same opinions as Mr. Lecky 
expressed in “ Democracy and Liberty ” about “ the exaggerations 
of Free Trade.” But was Mr. Lecky a Protectionist ? Mr. Balfour 
then goes on to plead for moderation, and ends by stating that 
“it may be that those who most desire fiscal union [with the 
Colonies] may be forced reluctantly to come to the opinion that 
neither Colonial sentiment nor British sentiment is prepared to 
make the necessary changes.” He reasserts what he has already 
said about the impracticability of the proposal. Again, nothing 
about Protective tariffs of 10 per cent. on manufactured goods. 
Could he have spoken in less encouraging language to “the 
raging, tearing propaganda,” admitting that he had to avoid 
giving offence to the Protectionists and keep his Government in 
power ? 

(5) But to pass from Mr. Balfour’s written and spoken words, 
in which he has never (that I know) given any countenance to 
the essential activities of the Tariff Reform League (since the 
establishment of which, be it observed, he has drawn tighter the 
ties of party loyalty), and to come to the rest of your article. 
You speak of “undeceiving” Mr. Chamberlain. But does Mr. 
Chamberlain believe that Mr. Balfour is with him? No more, I 
think, than in his heart he believes that the Colonies are with 
him, in spite of his so confident public language about their offers 
to this country. (What the Protectionists generally may think 
is not to the point: it is, of course, to Mr. Chamberlain’s interests 
to represent his own policy as an extension of the Prime 
Minister’s.) To speak plainly, I do not think for one moment 
that Mr. Chamberlain was deceived. Rather I think that he 
deliberately chose a policy in which, when fully developed, he 
knew the Prime Minister was unable to follow him. But I admit 
that this depends upon one’s conceptions of his personal aims. 

(6) If Mr. Balfour be a Protectionist, I suggest that very 
difficult problems at once arise as to the manner of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s outburst at Birmingham; his reported advocacy of Welsh 
Disestablishment as a policy for the Conservative party (which 
looks as if he is preparing for a bribe); the language you have 
queted about Home-rule from a Protectionist journal; the 
Wharton amendment, which was ex hypothesi gratuitous, and 
simply brought the Government into immediate danger; the 
statements made in the House by Mr. Akers-Douglas and Mr. 
Gerald Balfour; and soon. But if Mr. Balfour be a Free-trader, 
one can understand his wishing to keep the Duke of Devonshire 
in the Cabinet, and his passing grievance at failing to make his 
intentions clear to him. 

(7) Let me ask why, as a Protectionist, did not Mr. Balfour 
declare at once for Protection? It is surely inadmissible, if he 
was “Mr. Chamberlain’s artful associate,” to reply that the time 
was not opportune. If they were at one, times and seasons were 
in their hands. To argue that Mr. Balfour is simply yielding to 
the exigencies of time implies that no other tactics could have 
been adopted by the two leaders, which prima facie would appear 
an unwarranted assumption. (I do not think this contention is 
weakened by the outbreak of the war.) Meantime, as days goon, 
I believe that there are not a few Conservatives who are moving 
away from Mr. Chamberlain, and so Lord Hugh Cecil has ground 
for hoping that the Conservative party will never be a Protec- 
tionist party. 

As I bring these criticisms to an end, let me recall to the 
Spectator that it is a remark of Mr. Balfour’s own that “‘I dis- 
believe because it is simple’ commends itself to me as an axiom.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., BALFOURITE. 








THE FISCAL POLICY AND AUSTRALIAN OPINION. 
(To THE EpITor oF THR “SPECTATOR.” J 


Srr,—The report of the speech of Mr. W. H. Irvine, late 
Premier of Victoria, at the banquet given to him by the 
various mercantile associations connected with Australia at 
the Trocadero on May 27th received, as was due to a 
gentleman who occupies a large place in the public eye of 
Victoria, much prominence in Australian papers. 

According to a cablegram, Mr. Irvine is reported to have said, 
in response to urgent requests to express his opinions on the 
Fiscal question, “that although personally a Free-trader, he 
felt it right to say that a vast majority of Australians were in 
hearty and thorough accord with Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, 
though he was doubtful whether they fully understood the 
present effects of those proposals.” 

These remarks are sufficiently ambiguous and somewhat 
qualified, but as they may leave the impression that Australia 
is feverishly anxious to fall in with Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal, . 





(3) Of course, Mr. Balfour had to say something: could he say 
less? The passages which you have quoted appear to me, when 





it may be well to observe that the results of the last Federal 
elections, and the present position of parties in the Commonwealth 
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pamiement, do not justify in any way the generalisation of Mr. 
rvine. 

The Deakin Government certainly placed considerable emphasis 
on the question of Fiscal peace and Preferential Tariff at the last 
elections. These terms,although contradictory, were thought to 
be convincing enough to defeat the Free-trade party,—but, with 
the exception of Victoria, the Government failed on these 
questions, and even in Victoria the Protectionists were deter- 
mined in their obstinacy in refusing to lower the duties in any 
case against Great Britain. 

This party, which is strongly opposed to the proposals of Mr. 
Chamberlain, now sits on the Treasury benches, and amongst 
the members of the Labour Ministry three, if not four, are Free- 
traders. 

Perhaps one of the most valiant and sturdy upholders of com- 
mercial freedom in Australia is the Hon. W. M. Hughes, the 
present Minister of External Affairs. He delivered some strong 
and convincing speeches in his electorate of West Sydney, 
criticising with remarkable power the utter falsity of the 
Preferential Tariff proposals; and Sir William McMillan was 
equally forcible in support of a number of Free-trade candidates 
in condemnation of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme. 

The majority of the Federal Parliament—but more especially 
the Senate—are completely out of touch with this encroachment 
on economic progress. The great size of Australia makes one 
hesitate to say what Australian public opinion is on any question. 
The population is scattered, and, except in the capitals of the 
various States, political gatherings are of no great importance, 
and the newspapers do not always afford a clear indication of 
public feeling. As a matter of fact, the Labour party—like 
Cobden and Bright and the other Anti-Corn-Law Leaguers—won 
their victories in the teeth of violent newspaper opposition, more 
especially from the Protectionist Press. 

In Victoria the feeling in favour of the Preferential proposals 
was apparently strong, but suflicient has been written to show 
that the Protectionists have no real sympathy with these pro- 

osals, and the majority of the Victorian Representatives are 
Poctesticnlate, 

Mr. Irvine, being a Victorian, has evidently accepted the Vic- 
torian opinion as the Australian opinion. This, however, is quite 
an erroneous inference. What public opinion is in Australia on 
these proposals can only be gauged by reference to the opinions 
of the Federal Representatives, the majority of whom are adverse ; 
and in the present Commonwealth Legislature the Preferential 
scheme has no chance of success. In any case, Australia can 
hardly be enthusiastic on proposals whose precise effects they do 
not fully understand. 

—I am, Sir, &e., F. T. Hicxrorp, M.A., 
President of the Free-Trade Liberal Association of Victoria. 


Melbourne. 





COBDEN AND THE COLONIES. 
(To ruz Epiror oF THE ‘‘Specrator.”] 
Srr,--I send by same post a marked copy of the Sydney 
Morning Herald containing an article on “Cobden and the 
Colonies.’ Some time since an endeavour was made, on the 
strength of a sentence from one of Cobden’s letters, to show 
that he believed Free-trade would loosen the bonds of Empire 
between Great Britain and her Colonies. You declined to 
take the quotation at its face value, and the Herald article now 
furnishes justification for your attitude.—I am, Sir, &., 
65 Market Street, Sydney. J. E. Brsuop. 


We print an extract from this striking article :-— 

“Tn 1850 Cobden joined the society then formed ‘ for the reform 
of colonial government.’ Lord Norton was the honorary secretary, 
and his associates included Lord Lyttelton—the father of the 
present Secretary of State for the Colonies—Sir Spencer Walpole, 
Lord Wodehouse, Lord Thring, Lord Sherbrooke—then Mr. Robert 
Lowe—and John Bright. ‘The object of the society was ‘to aid 
in obtaining for every dependency which is a colony of England 
the real and sole management of all local affairs in the colony 
itself.’ Not only did Cobden co-operate with the society, but he 
took an active interest in furthering its objects. He was the 
principal supporter of Sir William Molesworth when, in 1851, that 
far-seeing statesman and great colonial reformer submitted his 
resolution in favour of the withdrawal of the British troops from 
the self-governing colonies, and the extension of complete self- 
governing powers to them. Oddly enough, this, the only Parlia- 
mentary speech made by Cobden dealing exclusively with broad 
colonial affairs, is omitted from Professor Thorold Rogers’s edition 
of his speeches, and is not mentioned in Mr. John Morley’s ‘ Life.’ 
Yet it is an important speech, as defining his attitude, and there 
is not a sentence in it which the most ardent Imperialist might 
not echo to-day. One feels a glow of warmth radiating 
even from the cold ‘Hansard’ report as one reads Cobden’s 
disavowal of the necessity for pecuniary bonds to maintain 
the colonies in their Imperial connection. ‘A stronger bond,’ he 
said, ‘ was their having a common origin, one religion, one race, 
one language, and the same laws with ourselves, which would 
attach the colonies to us without any of these small bribes of 
civil and military expenditure.’ He struck a similar note in a 
speech at Manchester in 1849, when he said:—‘ People tell me I 
want to abandon our colonies, but I say, ‘“ Do you intend to hold 
your colonies by the sword, by arms, by ships of war?” That is 





not a permanent hold on them. I want to retain them by their 
affections.’ He had also, it is clear, a keen sympathy with the 
colonies that resisted the convict taint. He said in a speech at 
Leeds :—‘ I think they would be unworthy of the name of English. 
men if they did not stand up against their country being made a 
cesspool for our convict population.’ In the face of these eloquent 
passages—which, be it remembered, were not vinous banquet- 
table sentiments, but cordial, helpful words, spoken at a time 
when the colonies were constantly fighting a Downing-street 
bureaucracy for freedom to govern themselves—can anyone 
honestly say that Cobden was an enemy to colonial development 
on sound lines? 

What, then, was the ‘ colonial system’ with which Cobden wag 
at war? In the House of Commons speech to which reference hag 
been made he quoted a few lines from Goulburn, who, speaking 
in behalf of the Government in 1819, said that ‘the principles 
upon which this country had hitherto regulated its colonia) 
policy was to maintain the civil and military establishments of 
the colonies in compensation for the monopoly of their commerce, 
a principle which was justified by sound policy and ought not 
rashly to be abandoned.’ This vicious and dangerous principle 
had already cost England the allegiance of her American colonies, 
and it was not dead at the time Cobden spoke. He assailed it 
with all the vigour of his strong, practical mind. He told the 
House of Commons that the relations between Great Britain and 
the colonies had been completely changed by the adoption of a 
free-trade policy. ‘If it was folly before to garrison the colonies, 
it was now downright insanity.’ The old system ringfenced the 
colonies with monopoly, and, while it imposed upon the English 
taxpayer a heavy burden, it totally failed to achieve its purpose. 


The system was supposed, in the days of trade restriction, to be 
commercially profitable. In point of fact, it was commercially 
rotten; and, judging solely in a commercial sense, Cobden was 
well within the mark when he wrote, in his earliest published 
pamphlet: ‘Our colonies do not pay for the expense of protecting 
and governing them, leaving out of the question the interest on 
the debt contracted in conquering them.’ If it be objected that 
this was a narrow, ledger-keeping way of looking at Imperial 
policy, the answer must be that the old colonial system was 
defended on account of its commercial advantageousness, and 
Cobden, in attacking it, was justified in meeting its advocates on 
their own ground. The mere maintenance of military establish. 
ments in the colonies was estimated by Sir William Molesworth 
to cost £4,000,000 per annum. In Tasmania alone (then Van 
Diemen’s Land) the British Government maintained 1,361 troops, 
atan annual cost of £93,000, and in 1848 there were in New South 
Wales 2,949 British troops, who cost the English taxpayer 
£150,000 per annum, exclusive of £20,000 or £30,000 per annum 
for civil expenses. 

In considering Cobden’s attitude towards the colonies, it is 
necessary to have regard to his character as a man mainly of one 
cause, almost it might be said of one idea. He was an economic 
reformer. Ie concentrated his efforts on the achievement of a 
solitary, but magnificent and far-reaching, piece of work. Ina 
sense, public men who practically confine their vision to one end 
may be said to be narrow in outlook. But they have a better 
chance of accomplishing something than those who disperse their 
energies over a variety of subjects, none of which they completely 
master. Cobden had no love for public life, and not much interest 
in general politics. He twice refused office, even when it was 
pressed upon him, Palmerston could not understand his lack of 
ambition apart from the success of the cause that was dear to his 
heart. ‘Why did you enter public life?’ said he. ‘I hardly 
know,’ Cobden replied, ‘it was by mere accident, and for a special 
purpose, and probably it would have been better for me and my 
family if I had kept my private station.” That was a perfectly 
sincere statement, and quite in keeping with his whole character 
and career. It certainly is not desired to argue that he wasa 
statesman with a wide grasp of colonial affairs, as his friend Sir 
William Molesworth was. He did not ‘think Imperially.” It 
was not the fashion of his age to do so. He considered 
that the Confederation of Canada would lead ultimately to 
the separation of the Dominion from the Empire. So did 
many others on both sides of politics, including the leading 
officials. But it is a libel upon a great and patriotic English- 
man, whose character is a prized national possession, and 
whose fidelity is worthy of the emulation of the foremost of men, 
to say that he hoped for dismemberment, or believed that Free- 
trade would conduce to it. It is quite certain that the Empire 
could not have expanded under the ligature system which Cobden 
worked assiduously to abolish. A survey of the whole of his 
written and spoken references to colonial questions leaves one 
with an intensified conviction of his splendid singleness of aim, 
and an assurance that the economic reforms for which he worked 
have made the modern British Empire possible. His final view 
of the worth and dignity of self-governing, economically free 
colonies, is conveyed in a passage from his House of Commons 
speech, with which we may conclude: ‘He thought that the 
honourable Baronet (Sir William Molesworth) took a much more 
generous view of the colonial character than the Colonial 
Secretary did. He presented before them two propositions. He 
said: “We propose to withdraw all expenses on account of 
military or civil establishments; but on the other hand we 
tender you the right and dignity of citizenship—the power to 
govern yourselves.” “But,” my honourable friend went on to 


say, “if you value these privileges, you must be prepared, for 
your freedom and self-government, to pay the usual price, in 
discharging all your own military and civil expenses.” He 
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no doubt that his honourable friend had taken the fair view of 
the case when he made that proposal.’” 





UNIONIST FREE-TRADE ASSOCIATIONS. 
(To tHe Epiror or Tue “ Spectator.”’] 
Sir,—In order to give greater publicity in Surrey to the 
Unionist Free-Trade Association which is proposed for that 
county, and also in the hope that the example may be followed 
in other parts of the kingdom, perhaps you could find space 
for a short account of the movement which is being in- 
avgurated. An Association is being formed, membership in 
which is open to those in Surrey who are both Conservatives 
or Liberal Unionists and Free-traders, and who are deter- 
mined (1) to maintain both the Union and Free-trade, (2) to 
remain Unionists, (3) to reconstitute the Unionist party on a 
Free-trade basis. The aims and objects of the proposed 
Association are to oppose candidates for Parliament who will 
not pledge themselves to withstand the policy of Protection, 
and to make such opposition effective by supporting Free- 
trade candidates irrespective of party. Any Surrey residents 
who are in sympathy with this movement are requested to 
send theix names to me as hon. secretary to the Provisional 
Committee.—I am, Sir, &c., WILBRAHAM V. CooPER. 
Chinthurst Hill, Guildford. 





THE LICENSING BILL. 
[To tur Epitor oF THE “SpEcTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—A few weeks since you kindly extended the hospitality 
of your columns to some remarks which I ventured to make 
on the liquor question. 

Your interesting article in last week’s Spectator is an indication 
of the way in which infinitely superior intellects to mine are 
turning their attention to the liquor problem. This arises, of 
course, from the action which the Government are now taking in 
the matter. You speak in a Lalf-surprised and half-deprecatory 
way of the “fury” with which the whole thing is being discussed 
and debated. But if fury is ever allowable at all, surely it must 
be so when men believe (rightly or wrongly) that the main cause 
of our national poverty, criminality, and misery is about to be 
perpetuated by legislation of a perfectly unprecedented character. 

But I think I understand the gist of your argument. You 
speak, and have spoken, strongly against our present licensing 
system, which is the outcome of the efforts of four hundred years. 
While acknowledging the manifold evils of the present system, 
and discerning nothing of a remedial nature in the Government’s 
Bill, you suggest “high license” as the real solution of our difii- 
culties. But if you inquire into the matter, you will find that in 
no instance have the supporters of high license been able to say 
that its adoption has resulted in a diminution of the amount of 
drink consumed in the districts where it has been adopted. This 
seems to me to be the natural course of things. If a man has to 
pay more for his license, he will, of course, try to recoup himself 
by selling more liquor. 

I am afraid, also, that your idea about “ good” liquor is rather 
misleading. Lord Peel said, not long since, that his experience 
of life was that the better the drink the more was consumed of it. 
But I do not know exactly what you mean by “good.” Probably 
you mean pure and unadulterated. The Lancet describes alcohol 
as “the most powerful and fascinating means of degradation 
which human nature has found to degrade itself with.” I very 
respectfully venture to say that if this be true, the purer and 
stronger the drug the more harmful is it likely to be. Besides, 
there is no evidence to show that the alcohol which is sold to 
the public is adulterated to any serious extent. It would be 
strange if it were so, seeing that the dealers in drink are carefully 
selected by the Magistrates for their excellent characters. 

As to the “tied” houses, I very much agree with your view of 
them. They are politically mischievous and dangerous, but I 
doubt whether they do more to encourage drunkenness than other 
liquor establishments. Alcohol has the same effect on the human 
system whether it is sold by Messrs. Groves and Gretton or by 
Earl Grey and the Bishop of Chester. All the legislators, all the 
politicians, all the philosophers, have failed so far in arranging 
that liquor shall be sold without its doing more harm than 
good to the nation. 

I am, as I think you know, Sir, a Prohibitionist. Prohibition 
has succeeded, wherever it has had a fair trial, in, at any rate, 
scotching the drink evil. That is the experience in America, in 
our Colonies, and in our own parishes at home where local prohi- 
bition has been enforced. What we Prohibitionists desire is that 
our fellow-citizens should be allowed to decide for themselves 
whether they shall enjoy the advantage of living in “uncon- 
faminated zones.” It seems strange that while all sorts of 
marvellous and almost incomprehensible schemes for the adminis- 
tration of alcohol to the people should be receiving a varied 
amount of support from well-intentioned persons, the plan which 
has never failed—prohibition—should be sternly withheld from 
the people. 

But, of course, for the present we all know that those who have 
had the privilege of administering the alcohol to the nation rule 
the Government, the Parliament, and the country. That tyranny 











we must endure as best we may, looking forward to, and working 
for, the time when the nation will have the sense and spirit to 
cast off the rule of its oppressors and show to the world what a 
country England sober and England free can really be. 


—I an, Sir, &e., Witrrip Lawson. 

[The difference between us and Sir Wilfrid Lawson is, of 
course, that he regards the consumption of alcohol in all cases 
as an evil, while we only regard it as an evil when in excess, 
—Ep. Spectator.] 





NAVAL SUPREMACY. 

[To tHe Epiror or tae “ Spectator.” | 
Sir,—Referring to Sir John Colomb’s remarks on my letter 
in the Spectator of July 2nd, I would observe that whereag 
during the past fifty years the French Navy was the only one 
that occupied our serious attention, other nations have of 
recent years 80 largely increased their fleets that the two- 
Power standard, which is the one, I understand, adopted by the 
nation, will no longer suffice to enable us to maintain “ the 
same proportionate condition of naval supremacy that we 
have enjoyed in the past.” With the Income-tax at 1s. in the 
pound in peace-time, and bearing in mind the recent utter- 
ances of two ex-Chancellors of the Exchequer that we had 
nearly reached the limit of taxation, I fail to see how the 
standard is to be increased, for I fear any substantial con- 
tributions towards the expenses of the Navy from other parts 
of the Empire, as suggested by my gallant friend, will not be 
forthcoming. What is needed is some system of national 
service which will, in times of emergency, provide a suitable 
Reserve for the Navy as well as for the Army. 

May I ask you kindly to correct an error in my previous 
letter? When I stated that the number of white foreigners 
employed in our mercantile marine was twenty-seven thousand 
I should have said thirty-seven thousand.—I am, Sir, &e., 

N. Bowpren-SmitH. 


[There is plenty of money to pay for anadequate Navy. If 
we were to make those to whom we grant monopoly rights 
in the sale of liquor pay at the rate at which they pay in 
the State of New York, we might add some £10,000,000 a year 
to the revenue without imposing any fresh burden on the 
taxpayer. That would enable us to keep both the Navy and 
the Army in full vigour.—Eb. Spectator.] 





THE PROLONGATION OF LIFE AND ACETIC ACID. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1rr,—Your remarks in the Spectator of July 9th on Professor 
Metchnikoff’s prediction that science will shortly find a cure 
for old age are deeply interesting. I have been experimenting 
for sixteen years, instigated to do so by a somewhat curious 
experience, and I am convinced that we are within touch of 
means to prolong life indefinitely. Not, of course, the life of 
the great majority living, who are doomed already hy some 
organic disease, but of that of the man who “ dies of old age.” 
You are familiar, no doubt, with the opinions of G. H. 
Lewes in his “ Physiology of Common Life,” and with those 
of Mr. de Lacy Evans and Mr. W. V. Dawson. Their con- 
clusions, broadly, were that advancing years are characterised 
by the deposits of fibrinous, gelatinous, and calcareous sub- 
stances throughout the system. Minimise these, and when 
accumulated dissolve them out of the system, and the 
renovated body goes on again like a cleaned clock or :engine. 
I started by the application of glacial acetic acid, in the 
proportion of one part of acid to three of water (or five of 
water for the tenderer portions of the body), and I found that 
in fifteen months the change effected wasremarkable. I have 
since improved, as I think, on that, and am still experimenting. 
If any readers care to follow the subject from where I started, 
they may turn up the issues of the Weekly Times and Echo 
for June 17th and 24th, July Ist, 8th, 15th, 22nd, and 29th, 
1888. They will have to do so at the British Museum, or 
some other large library, as the numbers are, of course, long 
out of print.—I am, Sir, &c., E. J. K1BBLEWHITE. 

Clement’s House, Strand, W.C. 

[We believe that an old-fashioned remedy for gout was to 
paint the affected joint with acetic acid,—the object, we 
presume, being to dissolve the deposits in the tissues. 
Whether the results aimed at were or could be achieved by 
such means we do not know, but we confess ourselves ° 
sceptical as to cures for old age.—Eb. Spectator. } 
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POETRY. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 





[{‘‘ The Bible in most parts, is a cheerful book; it is our piping theologies, 
tracts, sermons that are dull and dowie.”—Rosert Lovis STEVENSON, 
Letters, I., 399.] 





O PALE-FACED Theologian whose soft hands 
And ink-stained fingers never gripped the oar 
Or swung the hammer; weary with your books, 
How can your slumbering senses comprehend 
The breadth and virile purpose of the men 
Who bore their joyous.tale through quickened lands 
To the great heart of Rome: the shipwreck’d Paul, 
Wandering Ulysses-like to far-off isles 
And barbarous peoples; or those peasant kings, 
Who ever ’mid voluptuous cities wore 
No mediaeval halo, but the air 
Of some free fisher battling with the wind 
That blows across the Galilean hills ? 

Exxiott E, M111. 
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MR. SWINBURNE’S POEMS AND BALLADS* 
In the interesting and characteristic preface which Mr. 
Swinburne contributes by way of general introduction to his 
collected poetical works, of which the first series of Poems 
and Ballads forms the opening volume, he looks back over 
the production of thirty-six years, and pronounces it all very 
good. “He has nothing to regret and nothing to recant. 
He finds nothing that he could wish to cancel, to alter, or to 
unsay, in any page he has ever laid before his reader.” The 
poet does, nevertheless, admit as to the first-written of his 
volumes that it contained work which was incomplete in con- 
ception and immature in execution. It will be remembered 
that when this volume was first published exception was 
taken to certain pieces in it as being disagreeable and morbid, 
and Mr. Swinburne lost his temper and replied to his critics 
in a pamphlet containing much alliterative abuse. On 
a review of the volume after so long a period, we are 
emphatically of opinion that the critics were in the right. 
Such a poem as “ Anactoria” is not one that a healthy 
imagination should have conceived. Mr. Swinburne defended 
it at the time as a mere paraphrase and expansion of an ode 
of Sappho, “ which English boys have to get by heart”! But 
the ode in question is a fragment which does not explain 
itself; and the English poet, before he could expand, has 
been compelled to put his own construction upon it; and 
having chosen the most disagreeable construction possible, 
he has thrown himself with gusto into all the postures of a 
woman nursing an unhealthy passion, expanding the sixteen 
lines of Greek to nearly three hundred. The sufficient 
answer to any apology for “ Anactoria,” and some half-dozen 
other poems in the book, would seem to be Plato’s dictum 
that the pantomimic artist who will not recognise any dis- 
tinction between proper and improper subjects for his art 
may be anointed with myrrh and crowned with wool as a sweet 
and holy and wonderful being, but he must be sent out of the 
commonwealth. Happily, although Mr. Swinburne resented 
this criticism at the moment, and refers to it in his new 
preface as “amusing,” he had the good sense to profit by it, 
and his excursions into pathology were not repeated. Happily, 
also, the very extravagance of the poems in question helped 
to make them innocuous. 

And there was really no need for moral eccentricity to 
advertise the arrival of a new lyrical voice; the fact was 
patent on every page of Poems and Ballads. Mr. Swinburne’s 
gift of rhythm was, and still remains, sud generis. Metrically 
the writing is often faulty. There is a rhymed couplet, for 
instance, in “ Anactoria” which no recognised processes of 
elision would enable one to scan :— 

“T would my love could kill thee, I am satiated 
With seeing thee live, and fain would have thee dead.” 
And the slurred syllables in the long metres are often such 





heavy and unslurrable syllables as “grown.” And yet they 
are borne along like boulders in the torrent of impetuous 
music. There probably were never verses written which so 
carried captive the young heart by the sheer sweep and rush 
of their majestic and sonorous rhythm, as the catalectic hexa- 
meters of the “ Hymn to Proserpine.” The undergraduates of 
the “seventies” had them by heart for the mere delight in 
their splendid vigour, without much regard to their sense, 
There were plenty of writers who had sense, and to spare; 
but who else could write verse which seemed to pour itself, 
throbbing and quivering, from an ever-springing fount of 
joyous life? And it was not only the more impetuous 
rhythms that revealed the new poet. Such a poem ag 
“Tlicet” was equally strange and new in a different kind, 
In that poem stanza follows stanza to the number of four-and. 
twenty, each (with the exception of the two or three which 
describe the funeral pyre) repeating the previous stanzas in 
other words, and producing by the repetition the same 
melancholy effect as the slow filling in of a grave by 
spadeful after spadeful of earth:— 
“No place for sound within their hearing, 
No room to hope, no time for fearing, 
No lips to laugh, no lids for tears. 
The old years have run out all their measure ; 


No chance of pain, no chance of pleasure, 
No fragment of the broken years. 


Outside of all the worlds and ages, 

There where the fool is as the sage is, 
There where the slayer is clean of blood, 

No end, no passage, no beginning, 

There where the sinner leaves off sinning, 
There where the good man is not good. 


There is not one thing with another, 
But Evil saith to Good: My brother, 
My brother, I am one with thee: 
They shall not strive nor cry for ever: 
No man shall choose between them: never 
Shall this thing end and that thing be.” 
Such writing is far removed from the classical models, from 
the method (say) of Catullus, who would, no doubt, in Mr. 
Swinburne’s phrase, “ make mouths at our speech,” preferring 
his own immortal three lines on mortality to the English 
poets century anda half. But it is right to remember that if 
Mr. Swinburne cannot write like Catullus, neither could 
Catullus have written like Mr.Swinburne. The stanzas above 
quoted remind us that Mr. Swinburne owes something of his 
rhetoric, his genius for repetition and emphasis, and his taste 
in metaphor, to the study of the Hebrew prophets in the 
English Bible. In not a few of the poems of this first series, 
such as “ Aholibah,” or the so-called “Litany” made up of a 
string of so-called “ Antiphones,” or the “ Masque of Queen 
Bersabe,” there is what the late Mr. Traill spoke of as “a 
rum Old Testament ring”; and the familiarity of the phrase- 
ology sometimes disguises the freshness of the imagination 
behind it. 
The defect of the Poems and Ballads, viewed as a permanent 
possession, is the want of natural human interest in the 
subject-matter ; but that is incident to the race of first volumes, 
A poet must find his voice and his art before he finds his song. 
But Mr. Swinburne, like Shakespeare, preluded so magnifi- 
cently that the reader is apt to forget that the book is buta 
prelude. Shakespeare’s “ Venus and Adonis” preceded his 
“Sonnets” by not a few years, and the former poem has not 
more relation to reality, and perhaps is not more fruitful 
“for example of life and instruction of manners,” than 
“ Hermaphroditus ” or “In an Orchard,” which are certainly 
not less marvellous than it in execution, The greater master 
would not have disdained such a quatrain as this :— 
“ Love, is it love or sleep or shadow or light 
That lies between thine eyelids and thine eyes? 
Like a flower laid upon a flower it lies, 
Or like the night’s dew laid upon the night.” 
But there are, even in this first volume, not only fantasias of 
tumultuous and bewildering music, songs sung for the 
singing’s sake, and not only indications of what might prove 
to be a definite ideal, such as “A Song in Time of Reyvo- 
lution,” a prologue to the omen coming on in “Songs before 
Sunrise,” but also poems in which idea and expression were 
so well mated that the resulting work of art has taken a 
permanent place in the nation’s anthology. “Itylus” is 
certainly such a poem; and so, we venture to think, are two 
others, remarkable also because, in the midst of much that 
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is strained and morbid, they “ dally with the innocence of 
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love like the old age,”—that altogether delightful little poem 
“The Sundew,” and the exquisite lament called “A Leave- 


taking.” 





THE ALPS.* 

Sm Martin Conway has written a very delightful, and, we 

would add, to the lover of great hills a very soothing, book. 

Most stories of mountain travel have a disquieting effect 

upon the unfortunate man who reads them in his study. The 

names run in his head for weeks; he has an aggrieved interest 
in the record of climbs and expeditions, quarrelling with the 

fates that such good fortune was not for him; and if he be a 

real mountaineer at heart, he will get a bad dose of vicarious 

hill-sickness, that malady which is chronic always, but liable 
to become acute on small provocation. But Sir Martin 

Conway’s book will not disturb his equanimity. For one thing, 

it deals with very familiar places, and will call up pleasing 

memories of past adventures rather than fire with the 
ambition to undertake new ones. Further, it is the philosophy 
of mountaineering which he gives us, the meditations which 
may well come to all hill-lovers when they reflect upon the 
joys of their life, and the strange link which binds them to the 
solitudes of the mountains. The “treasures of the snow” 
are recondite treasures, and the man who knows them best 
is apt to be a tongue-tied being, slow to attempt a confession 
of faith, Sir Martin Conway, who combines an almost un- 
rivalled mountaineering record with the gift of acute obser- 
vation and a pure and delicate style, has written a book 
whose full charm will only be known to the initiate, but 
which may give the unbelieving crowd some hint of what 
mountains mean to those who love them. In the full sense 
of the word it is a confession. of faith, for high mountains 
areakind of religion. The famous words of Ruskin, which 
are quoted in the first chapter, embody this feeling :—“ In- 
finitely beyond all that we had ever thought or dreamed,—the 
seen walls of lost Eden could not have been more beautiful to 
us; not moreawful, round Heaven, the walls of sacred Death.” 
Apart from charms of scenery and weather or the delights 
of travel and climbing, the great snow peaks must seem 
to many a visible symbol of the Unseen, an earnest of 
immortality. This side of the book is, as we have said, for 
the mountaineer; for the lay reader there is ample entertain- 
ment in the many admirable descriptive passages, illustrated, 
as they are, by Mr. McCormick’s pictures. The illustrations 
seem to us almost the most successful specimens of colour- 
printing we have met with. The colouring of the Alps, both 
in the low levels and in the great snowfields, is often ex- 
quisitely simple; and the artist is most successful when he is 
dealing with broad effects, such as some lake sunset or a mass 
of snow outlined against a clear sky. The view of the 
Matterhorn at twilight from the Riffelberg could hardly be 
bettered, or, to take other instances from the Zermatt group, 
the pictures of the Lyskamm and the Breithorn, in which the 
contour of the snows is rendered with complete fidelity. 
here is a view of the Dent Blanche from the little Riffelsee, 
in which the delicately fluted summit of that white tooth is 
beautifully reproduced. The more complicated effects do not 
seem to us so successful, though in almost all there is some- 
thing to interest the reader, some fleeting impression of his 
own to be recalled. 

The author takes the old catholic view of mountaineering, 
which is almost lost sight of in these times, when to wriggle for 
days round some squat boulder in the Lakes is the hobby of 
many fine climbers. The true mountaineer is not a specialist, 
because the basis of his creed is the love of mountains, and 
not merely a taste for a particular form of gymnastics. “It 
behoves us to make that interest wide and comprehensive, not 
restricting it to mountains as mere things to climb, nor to 
mountains of a particular character or ata particular time of 
year, but allowing it to embrace mountain scenery as a whole, 
and at all seasons.” The old generation were, above all 
things, mountain travellers. They travelled to explore the 
mountains, and climbed as an incident in their travels. Far 
be it from us to say « word against what is one of the most 
manly and fascinating of human pastimes; but we confess 
that a climb which is only a climb and nothing more does 
not greatly attract us. Ifa man merely wants a difficult rock 
and a chance of breaking his neck, he can get it as wellin a 





suburban quarry. The mountaineer’s true business is not to 
go hunting for precipices to exercise his agility on—that is 
the work for an off-day—but to get somehow to the top of the 
peak, or the neck of the pass, by an interesting and difficult 
| route if possible, but in any case to get there. For many 
| subtle causes go to make up the fascination of mountains, of 
| which the sport of climbing is only one. After their obvious 
| beauty, or perhaps befere it, comes the charm of their human 
interest. An unknown peak in an untrodden desert is not 
the same thing as the snows which rise from a long-settled 
land of vineyards, and bear names long famous in the world’s 
history :— 

“It is above all the human interest that ennobles a peak and 

makes the ascent of it desirable. It is to climb an elevation 
which men have seen ; to climb a peak that has been named, that 
has been looked at for centuries by the inhabitants at its base 
that travellers have passed by and observed, that has a place ir 
the knowledge and memory of men. If there were a great 
mountain in full view of London or Rome, how much more 
interesting it would be to climb than some nameless lump in 
Central Asia, like K2, that was never within view of any abode 
of men.” 
For a mountain to be altogether desirable it should have this 
halo of story over it, and it should also have the charm of 
contrast, raising its untamed solitudes from the habitable 
valleys. Why are the Matterhorn and the Jungfrau finer 
mountains than, say, the Zinal Rothhorn? The latter peak 
is by far the better peak for the climber, it is infinitely less 
staled by common use, and in certain aspects its cliffs are of 
unequalled magnificence. But it has no glamour of history, 
and it is hidden away in the tangle of mountains at the head 
of the Trift, so that the contrast of green pastures with 
eternal snows is not present to the spectator. 

Sir Martin Conway is artist as well as traveller, and the 
book is full of pictures of chance impressions caught on the 
mountains, of which we can only say that their fidelity is as 
remarkable as their intrinsic beauty. All climbers know the 
exquisite sensation of being wrapped in mist on a high snow- 
field, and the sudden transfiguration when the sun pierces it, 
or those rare moments when the terrors of a thunderstorm 
subside, and a bridal calm reigns in the great spaces. These 
and many other phases of weather the reader will find in this 
book. The author is never happier than in his description of 
Alpine spring, that amazing riot of elemental colours seen in 
a diamond atmosphere. He very rightly puts the view from 
the “alps” or mountain pastures above all other sights, for 
there the great structure of the mountains is seen as a whole, 
from the bases wrapped in pine woods to the lonely ice of the 
summits. Such landscapes are the possession of all; but to 
see mountains as Sir Martin Conway sees them requires the 
seeing eye. “The sights of nature may measure men, but 
individual men cannot measure them. If a man thinks little 
of Niagara, that opinion measures him, not Niagara.” It is 
the old truth which Coleridge saw :-— 

“We receive but what we give: 
And in our life alone does Nature live. 
Ours is her wedding garment, ours her shroud.” 
For such a knowledge a man must not only have the artist’s 
eye, but he must be something of a climber, since the mountains 
only reveal their secrets to those who can penetrate their 
recesses. The mystery of the icefields is obvious enough to 
any picnic party, but only one who has spent nights in a high 
glacier-camp can know the full meaning of those eerie soli- 
tudes. Nor is a wide view as much to the man who walks up 
an easy ascent as to the climber who, after long hours in crack 
and chimney with his nerves tense and no prospect but a rock 
wall, pulls himself suddenly up to the edge and sees an 
immense horizon gleaming beyond him. Sir Martin Conway 
is, if anything, more a devotee of passes and glaciers than 
summits. ‘To climb a peak,” he says, “is to make an expedi- 
tion, but to cross a pass is to travel. In the one case you 
normally return to the spot whence you set out; in the other 
you go from the known to the unknown, from the visible to 
what is beyond.” In glaciers he finds “the vital element, the 
living inhabitants of the high world.” It is a curious and 
pleasing fancy, for glaciers are indeed the brooks of the great 
mountains, and their patient and resistless movement is in 
keeping with the austere world they dwell in. 
We have said that, as compared with other Alpine works, 
this is a soothing book.- If at moments it may tantalise by recall- 





*The Alps. Described by Sir W. Martin Conway. Painted by A. D. 
McCormick. Loudon: A, and C. Black. [20s. net. ] 


ing past delights, it dwells constantly on the consolations of 
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philosophy which experience brings. No mountain-lover will 
read it without gratitude for such a picture as this of the 
rewards of the veteran :— 


“ A range of mountains is not a wall to him but a deep extend- 
ing mass. He feels the recesses and projections. He has a sense 
of what is round the corner. The deep circuits of the hills are 
present in his imagination even when unbeheld. He knows their 
white loneliness. The seen end of a glacier-snout implies to him 
all the unseen upper course and expanse of its gathering ground. 
Thus every view to him is instinct with implications of the un- 
seen and the beyond. Such knowledge well replaces the mystery 
of his youthful ignorance. If time has taken something away, it 
has amply repaid the theft. It is not his debtor. He may mingle 
now with the crowd who never quit the roads, and no external 
sign shall distinguish him from them, but the actual difference 
between them is fundamental. For the snows are beyond their 
ken, and belong to the same region as the sky; but they are 
within his area; they form part of his intellectual estate ; they 
hold his past life upon their crests. Where the lowlander looks 
and wonders, the mountaineer possesses and remembers, nor 
wonders less for being able to realise the immensity of the mass 
of beauteous detail that unites td form a mountain landscape.” 





A LATER PEPYS.* 


WHEN William Weller Pepys was an undergraduate at 
Oxford he was known by his contemporaries as the “Old 
Gentleman.” Ingenuity could not have found a more suitable 
name. An old gentleman in his youth, he never grew younger, 
and a good-natured, intelligent, and highly moral old gentle- 
man he remained until his death. That he and the 
illustrious Samuel should have had a common ancestor is 
astonishing, for no two men could be more unlike. The 
Secretary of the Admiralty would have been grievously bored 
had he been able to meet his kinsman, while the Master in 
Chancery could only have regarded the amusements of the 
pleasure-loving Samuel with disgust. 

However, Sir William Pepys was undoubtedly a man of 
parts. A friend of all the Blue-stockings, he was a zealous 
member of the circle, whereof Mrs. Montagu was the brilliant 
centre. He connived at all the plans of the learned ladies 
who, in imitation of the yet more learned ladies of France, 
disdained frivolity, or thought they did, and set themselves up 
as arbiters of taste. The company was a strange mixture of 
fashion and erudition. The Blue-stockings could not endure 
that learning should be the exclusive privilege of men, and they 
determined to rescue society from the domination of the card- 
table. Gambling, in fact, had killed conversation, and Mrs. 
Chapone and her friends did their best to improve the taste 
of the town. How well they succeeded may be seen in many 
volumes of memoirs, and the reason of their success is not far 
to seek. They held out to either side that which it most 
prized. The ladies who frequented Mrs. Montagu’s saloon 
were permitted to listen to the wise words which fell from the 
lips of many a learned man, while the learned men had more 
than their reward when they basked, over a cup of tea, in the 
smiles of beauty. Mrs. Hannah More described the scene 
vividly enough in her poem “ The Bas Bleu” :— 

“There sober Duchesses are seen, 

Chaste Wits, and Critics void of spleen; 

Physicians fraught with real science, 

And Whigs and Tories in alliance ; 

And Poeis fulfilling Christian duties, 

Just Lawyers, reasonable Beauties ; 

Bishops who preach, and Peers who pay, 

And Countesses who seldom play.” 
Thus wrote Hannah More, with much more to a like 
purpose ; and though the same society may be found in 
every generation, the Blue-stockings were singular, in 
that they were despotically governed by that “rigid Cato,” 
Samuel Johnson, “ bold censor of a thoughtless age.” When 
Johnson was present it was idle for any other to intervene. 
The ladies stood five deep about him, listening in a stricken 
awe to his sallies, and reproving the rest if they dared to inter- 
rupt the tirades of the great man. Such was the society of 
which Sir William Pepys formed part, and though he was 
easily eclipsed by Johnson, he held his own in learning and 
address against all the others. Even the implacable Doctor, 
who did not like him, owned that he was a scholar, and that is 
the impression which his’ correspondence gives us. If he is 
not humorous, he is amiably bookish, and, although he is never 








'*4 Later Pepys: the Correspondence of Sir William Weller Pepys, Bart., 
Master in Chancery, 1758-1825. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Alice 
C.C. Gaussen, 2vols. London: John Lane. [82s. net.] 





brilliant, he seldom fails to display a meritorious interest in 
polite letters. His ideal of all that was noble in mankind 
was George, Lord Lyttelton, whom he loved living, and loyally 
defended, even against Johnson himself, after his death. But 
loyalty was always the virtue of Sir William Pepys. He had 
warm friends, and he kept them. His correspondence with 
Hannah More covers a period of more than forty years, and 
death seems to have been the only end of his many 
friendships. But we are not sure that his letters were 
worth reprinting. At any rate, we have found these two 
volumes, packed with noble thoughts and blameless sentiments, 
a trifle difficult to read. 


In some ways Sir William was the true child of hig 
age. He admired precisely what a cultivated person in 
the late eighteenth century was expected to admire. In hig 
eyes, Locke's System was a “clear and steady light before 
which the mist of sophistry would vanish as clouds before the 
rising sun.” In a series of letters, designed to form the 
intellect of William Franks, he explains his views on this and 
kindred subjects. Being a sound Whig, he declares that 
Rousseau is “certainly the greatest genius of our age,” and he 
urges his friend to study Tully de Offictis, which contains “ the 
most admirable system of ethics now extant.” And as we read 
these letters we cannot absolve this later Pepys from the charge 
of priggishness. He tells young Franks to put a small 
Virgil in his pocket as regularly as his handkerchief, and to 
mark the striking passages with a pencil; he deplores that 
Gray and Shenstone “want’d the regular return of stat’d 
calls to employ themselves”; he would have every hour busily 
filled, quoting Lord Lyttelton’s words: “I dare not trust 
myself toroam at large even among my books” ; and he did not 
perceive that Gray and Shenstone did imperishable work for 
the very reason that they would rather brave the terrors of 
ennut than fritter away their time in “stat’d calls.” But 
he numbered among his correspondents several remarkable 
persons. The friend of his youth was Sir James Macdonald, 
the “ Marcellus of Scotland,” who but for an early death 
would, no doubt, have had a most distinguished career, 
He died at twenty-four after a life of ill-health, and Lord 
Lyttelton in a lapidary inscription, wherein he was not on 
oath, declared that Rome paid such honours to Sir James 
Macdonald when he died “as had never graced the memory 
of any other British subject since the death of Sir Philip 
Sidney.” It is, indeed, as the friend of Sir James Macdonald 
that Sir William Pepys has been generally remembered, and 
the letters here printed do but increase our respect for the ill- 
fated and noble-hearted chieftain. They are bookish, of course, 
but they are a pleasant contrast to those of Pepys, and even 
though they all record the miseries of sickness, they are never 
peevish nor discouraged. As he says himself, he “ kept up his 
spirits and jogged soberly along in hopes of better days.” Of 
all Sir William Pepys’s correspondents, then, Macdonald is the 
most interesting, and his few letters compensate for many 
pages of dulness. 


What, for instance, shall we say of Mrs. Chapone’s 
effusions? They ai, agreeable and literary, but the Blue- 
stocking overpowers the woman, and the author plays a 
part even to her friends. Mrs. Hannah More is far more staid 
and sincere, and Pepys writes to her with ail his accustomed 
gravity. Moreover, this correspondence has the added 
interest of carrying us from one generation to another. It 
shows us the friend of the Blue-stockings and the acquaintance 
of Johnson taking an interest in Sir Walter Scott and the Life 
of Goethe. Now he tells Hannah More how much entertained 
he has been with Miss Ferrier’s Inheritance; now he praises 
Southey’s History of the Peninsular War ; and it is impossible 
not to recognise the happiness of this devoted friend and 
sound scholar, who at eighty-five has lost neither his amiability 
nor his passion for literature. But excellent and fortunate 
and wise as Sir William Pepys shows himself, he had a vast 
talent for the commonplace, and he writes with a style and 
accent which belong rather to his age than to himself. So 
that we are not sure that his letters deserved the patient and 
skilful editing which Miss Gaussen has given them, and we 
may say with perfect confidence that in the family of Pepys 
Samuel’s supremacy is still unchallenged. 
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A GREAT ARMY REFORMER.* 

Mr. Jonn Murray has chosen an opportune moment for the 

ublication of Sir Robert Biddulph’s interesting account of 

Lord Cardwell’s administration of the Army. In many ways 

the problems which confront Mr. Arnold-Forster to-day are 

strikingly similar to those which thirty-six years ago con- 
fronted the then Secretary of State for War, who, by a curious 
coincidence, had also graduated as a statesman at the 

Admiralty, and had previously, as a private individual, 

already thought a great deal, and even written, on the subject 

of Army reform. Like Mr. Arnold-Forster, Mr. Cardwell 
succeeded to office while the echoes of a great and greatly 
mismanaged war were still reverberating in the public mind; 

and the scheme which he found existing was just as hasty “a 

tinker” of the old defective system, and involved as little 

departure from antiquated military policy, as the so-called 
reforms inaugurated of recent years. Like Mr. Arnold- 

Forster, again, Mr. Cardwell was confronted with problems 

involving the reorganisation of the Office in Pall Mall, 

the education and efficiency of officers, the place of the 

Auxiliary Forces in any well-considered scheme of home 

defence, and the recruiting question. Above all, while 

every War Minister’s policy in this country is necessarily 
moulded by the public mood, and by whether this at the time 
blows hot or cold, Mr. Cardwell, like his successor to-day, 
found the country generally, and his Prime Minister in par- 
ticular, in an economical frame of mind. He was thus 
expected, while considerably reducing expenditure with the 
one hand, to produce a more efficient and, for certain purposes, 

a larger Army with the other. 

Lord Cardwell undoubtedly succeeded in establishing a 
claim to be reckoned among our few successful Army 
reformers, and though the phrase, as applied to England, 
does not rank a statesman with a Carnot or a Scharnhorst, it 
is something to have earned from the author of the Life of 
Mr. Gladstone the very just opinion that “the most marked 
administrative performance of Mr. Gladstone’s great Govern- 
ment was the reform and reorganisation of the Army.” As 
an organiser he may fairly rank very high indeed, and it 
should never be forgotten, as Lord Wolseley has reminded 
us, that without Lord Cardwell the despatch of close upon 
four hundred thousand men to South Africa would have 
been impossible. No doubt, as the father of the South 
African army, a good many of the defects of that army are 
chargeable to his memory, and if his system is to receive 
nearly all the credit, it must in some measure share the blame 
for that uniqueexpedition. But in criticising the Cardwellian 
Army of yesterday we are apt, as Mr. Amery has pointed out 
in his Problem of the Army, to forget the radical change 
which has during the past twenty years come over the 
demands that our altered military situation obliges us to 
make upon that Army. 

Lord Cardwell’s system was expressly framed to provide 
for the maintenance at home of at least half the Regular 
Army, exclusive of the Reserves. The Army of an island 
State with outlying possessions not forming “an integral part 
of its existence” fulfilled its mission abroad if it provided the 
necessary garrisons. A striking force or field army was not 
required except in India, and then only of a strength sufficient 
to deal with frontier troubles. At home, on the other hand, 
it was natural enough, in view of the declared foreign policy 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Administration, to presuppose our absten- 
tion from armed interference upon the Continent of Europe. 
Accordingly, if the Regular Army at home fulfilled Mr. 
Cardwell’s three propositions—“ that it should be in time of 
peace comparatively small, that its efficiency should be the 
highest possible, and that it should be capable of easy expan- 
sion in the case of invasion”—that was all that a peace-loving 
nation would demand of it. 

By withdrawing the Imperial troops from the self-govern- 
ing Colonies, and forcing them to rely upon their own re- 
sources—a policy which, by the way, bore excellent fruit in 
the splendid Colonial contribution to the South African War 
—by instituting the famous “ double-battalion” system, and 
by increasing the professional element in the Army by the 
abolition of Purchase, Lord Cardwell completely succeeded in 
responding to the actual needs of his time. 





* Lord Cardwell at the War Office. By General Sir Robert Biddulph, G.C.B., 


Where he failed—if we may justly attribute the failure to 
him and not to his successors—was in presupposing that the 
actual political situation in his time would be perpetual, or 
that the British Army could ever be organised to meet a 
condition of affairs which might reasonably be considered to 
represent a normal state. The Cardwellian Army has broken 
down under the strain of a continually increasing demand for 
troops to strengthen the outlying portions of the Empire. It 
also failed to provide for campaigns like those in Egypt, too 
big for the oversea-garrison half of the Army, too small to 
justify the calling out of the Reserves. The consequence was 
that the skilfully adjusted balance between the two sections 
of the Army was upset, and could only be restored by the 
creation of new battalions at home to replace those ordered 
abroad. The consequent growth of the Regular establish- 
ments entailed ever-increasing expense, and in addition 
quickly outstripped the number of serviceable recruits. 
Hence the linked battalions at home were denuded of all 
their grown men to feed the sister battalions abroad, and 
became “squeezed lemons” to such an extent that, on the 
outbreak of a serious war, they absorbed practically the whole 
of the Reserve before they could be made up to war strength. 
The Reserve became the first line of the South African 
army, and we were left with nothing but eighty thousand 
immature boys at home. 

But, as we have already remarked, this deplorable sequencé 
of calamities could hardly have been foreseen by Lord Card- 
well, and should be laid at the door rather of those of his suc- 
cessors who could watch the march of events, and yet lacked 
the courage or the originality to follow Lord Cardwell’s 
example by striking out a new line for themselves. For, in 
spite of all that has passed since 1874, Lord Cardwell had 
the root of the matter in him as an Army reformer, as is 
well brought out by Sir Robert Biddulph; and the Govern- 
ment of to-day will do well, in considering the present problem, 
to go back to his main propositions. When he took office he 
found, as we find to-day, that the Regular Army was expected 
to perform duties beyond the powers of its necessarily limited 
numbers. Then, as now, the demand for colour-service men 
had outstripped the supply of healthy and suitable recruits. 
Lord Cardwell’s remedy was accordingly to relieve the Army 
of one of the most onerous of its duties, the garrisoning of 
our self-governing Colonies, and thereby to reduce its peace 
establishment, while creating what had never existed before, 
a first-class Army Reserve. It is the subsequent increase of 
the Army which has dislocated his system. The conclusion is 
obvious: in order to restore the balance we must do as he 
did, and reduce it again, This we can do if we relieve it of 
all its duties as an Army for home defence, and confine it to 
the dual but kindred functions of garrisoning the outlying 
portions of the Empire, and maintaining at home a small but 
highly efficient expeditionary force: 

In framing our scheme for home defence we must go a step 
further than did Lord Cardwell, but in the same direction. 
Like him, we must take the German Army as our model, 
which is a Regular Army only in the sense that it is regularly 
organised, remembering above all what he apparently over- 
looked, that the prime function of that Army is home defence. 
Like Lord Cardwell, too, we must largely increase the Auxiliary 
Forces, while providing every possible inducement for their 
efficiency. Lord Cardwell insisted upon the maintenance of 
the Yeomanry, in whose usefulness he firmly believed; he 
actively encouraged the Volunteers; and to the Militia, not 
unmindful of the great Duke of Wellington’s opinion of that 
force, he definitely assigned a place in the Army for home 
defence. His successors have literally bled it to death to feed 
an ever-increasing Regular Army; but such a short-sighted, 
hand-to-mouth policy his strong and original organisation 
never contemplated. 

It would appear, therefore, that in order to provide a remedy 
for all our present evils we have only to develop his arguments 
on his own far-seeing lines; and by forcing the civil popula- 
tion of England to rely upon their own resources, to create a 
well-organised and self-contained Home Army independent of 
any Regular aid, which shall enjoy the same confidence in 
England and in the Empire as, thanks to Lord Cardwell, we 
are all ready to repose in the national forces of our great self- 
governing Colonies. Meanwhile the Regular Army, no longer 
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a highly efficient and very redoubtable force, and not what 
there is only too good ground for fearing that a portion of it 
is at present,—a collection of weedy and immature boys, who, 
on paper, pass, and are paid for as fighting men. 





NOVELS. 


THE CHALLONERS.* 

.In his new novel Mr. Benson leaves that dreary and con- 
ventional world in which he has chosen to dwell so long, and 
has the courage to grapple with a real human problem. His 
work, therefore, deserves to be treated with all respect, as that 
of a prodigal returning to at least a modified state of grace. 
His other books were amusing enough, but they had as little 
to do with the art of fiction as the romances of the Family 
Herald. One regarded his characters in the way in which the 
ordinary man thinks of casual club acquaintances. He likes 
the clothes of one, the voice or the looks of another, but he 
knows and cares nothing about what manner of men they 
may be. Mr. Benson's clever, facile “ trait-portraiture ” never 
attempted to give us a living man or woman, only a 
mannerism of speech, a trick of the eyes, or a way of carry- 
ing an umbrella. The action of the story was of that easy 
melodramatic type which gives the reader the same sense of 
drama as the movements of a biograph. In truth, the whole 
thing was aridly conventional, but it was so far better than 
other works of the kind in that it was fully up-to-date. Just 
as a biograph is a shade less spectral if it gives us evénts 
which happened a few hours before, so Mr. Benson achieved a 
spark of vitality by dealing in the latest slang, the most recent 
fad, and the topics not of last year but of yesterday. In his 
new book he has followed a new road. He has taken one of 
the eternal problems of human life, and he has endeavoured 
to work it out through the medium of characters carefully 
studied and laboriously realised. It is the old problem of age 
and youth and their attempt to live together, the old genera- 
tion proud of its faith and achievement, and the young genera- 
tion knocking clamorously at the door. A boy and a girl grow 
up in a country rectory, the children of an Italian mother, 
who died young, and an austerely refined father, a scholar, 
and the younger son of a noble family, whose life is wholly 
devoted to his faith. _His family have no share in his ideas. 
Both have the religious temperament; but in the girl, Helen, 
it is combined with a wide tolerance and love of the joys of 
life, and in the boy it takes the shape of a passionate devotion 
to the beautiful, especially in the form of music. When we 
first see them there is a wide estrangement between parent 
and children, which grows deeper as the boy Martin neglects 
his Cambridge career and devotes himself to his art, and the 
girl falls in love with a man w'o, otherwise an admirable 
match, is a convinced unbeliever. The father, torn between 
love of his children and his own ideal of conduct, refuses to 
yield; and the boy and girl, in whose ears Magda’s cry of 
* Son’ io” had begun to ring, choose their own path,—Helen 
to marry her lover, and Martin to follow music and join the 
Roman Church. Helen returns to compromise, puts off her 
wedding for six months, and devotes herself to her father, 
with the result that his hard fidelity to conscience is softened, 
and in the dawning tolerance there is the chance of a recon- 
ciliation. For Martin it comes too late, for, having made a 
brilliant success at his début, he returns to the parsonage 
only to be stricken with fever, and solves the enigma by dying 
in his father’s arms. 

The materials are good, and up to a point Mr. Benson 
has made good use of them. For the conception of Helen 
we have nothing but praise. The girlish gaiety superimposed 
upon an hereditary seriousness works out its logical course. 
Her conduct is completely natural, and the feminine attempt 
at compromise—a sacrifice, as Lady Sunningdale puts it, to 
a duty which she did not believe in—seems to us the best and 
subtlest piece of character-study in the book. Moreover, we 
are convinced of her beauty and charm, which is more than 
can be said of most heroines whom we are enjoined to con- 
sider beautiful. Martin, so far as he goes, is good; and 
the father, if not completely realised, is carefully and tenderly 
drawn, so that the emotional effect is achieved, though our 
reason may not wholly accept him. But the chief success 
lies in the minor characters,—Karl Rusoff the musician, Stella 
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Plympton, Lord Yorkshire, and especially Lady Sunningdale, 
The last is indeed a real achievement, for she is of the family 
of irresponsible, paradoxical women whom Mr. Benson hag 
filled his former books with; but she lives, whereas the others 
were shadows. Her chatter is admirably done; but there is g 
background of adequate understanding which makes her not 
only an amusing but an attractive figure. Her introduction 
shows considerable art, for she performs the part of a worldly 
chorus to explain, and also to set in relief, the spiritual 
conflicts of others. 

Our criticism may be put in a word. Mr. Benson still 
suffers from the fault of his earlier method. In the case of 
Lady Sunningdale he has used what was good in it, and 
rejected the rest; but he is not ulways so happy. It is 
particularly notable in his comments in propria persona on hig 
characters and their actions, which are often done with a kind 
of false jocularity which jars upon us as incongruous. The 
same fault is to be traced in his frequent sentimentulity, 
There is too much real passion in the tale to make the author's 
love of occasionally hanging over an emotion quite acceptable, 
In one or two instances, also, we cannot feel that he has quite 
succeeded in realising his characters and making them intel. 
ligible to the reader. The father, who in the main is well 
done, seems to us to get ultimately into a frame of mind 
which is necessary enough for the plot, but not quite intel. 
ligible, granted the data of his nature. His very sincerity 
would have made him more amenable to enlightenment, if ho 
were a Christian rather than an ecclesiastic, as Mr. Benson 
apparently would have us believe. But often the position is 
reversed, when the exigencies of drama require it. So, too, 
with Martin’s conversion to the Roman Church. The author 
makes it clear that it was the crude impulse of a boy, but the 
fact that an act is crude does not justify crudity in its 
presentment, which is how the episode impresses us. Rather 
than look for blemishes, however, we would desire to con- 
gratulate Mr. Benson on a most desirable new departure, 





The Ragged Messenger. By W. B. Maxwell. (Grant Richards, 
6s.)—Students of heredity will be interested in this book by the 
mere fact that it is written by “ Miss Braddon’s” son. The idea 
which is at the back of the story—the effect on a man who has 
the qualities of a true Saver of Souls of inheriting a vast fortune 
—is good, but it is not quite convincingly worked out. John 
Morton himself is not a living human being, and on the 
credibility of John Morton the whole story rests. Although 
there are parts of the novel which are really interesting and well 
executed, it is, as a whole, a little confused and unsatisfactory, 
and most readers will find it quite impossible to believe in the 
catastrophe at the end. The book is out of the run of ordinary 
novels, and must therefore be judged by a higher standard. This 
standard, unfortunately, it fails to reach. 

One Doubtful Hour. By Ella Hepworth Dixon. (Grant Richards 
3s. 6d.)—Miss Hepworth Dixon’s collection of short stories is, if 
not very distinguished, quite readable. “The Fortune of Flora” 
is the most amusing of the sketches; but in “The World’s Slow 
Stain” and “The Sweet of the Year” Miss Dixon touches a 
deeper note, not unsuccessfully. Although these tales have 
scarcely the subtlety which should mark the best short stories, 
they are good reading, and the plots are, within their limits, well 
developed. 

The Peradventures of Private Pagett. By Major W. P. Drury. 
(Chapman and Hall. 3s. 6d.)—There is nothing serious about 
the stories of Mr. Pagett, ex-private of Marines, and some of 
them are very amusing. The most entertaining in the book is 
the account of “The Lower-Deck Tantum Club,” which spread 
confusion through the whole of Malta by driving a “ single- 
horse” tandem pell-mell through the island. People who like 
comic sketches dealing with both “Services” (Private Pagett 
was “soldier and sailor too”), and who are not wearied by the 
account of the hero’s perpetual drunkenness, will be amused by 
this short collection of stories of land and sea. 

Isabel Broderick. By Alice Jones. (John Lane. 6s.)—This 
novel is above the average in plot and character-drawing, but 
it is a little spoilt to a fastidious reader by an occasional 
extraordinary vulgarity in the use of words. The expression 
“a bit” used for “a little” gives a common air to a serious 
sentence, and it is an expression very dear to the heart of the 
author. This fault apart, the book may fairly be recommended 
to the reader, one of its good points being that much more 
material has been used in its construction than is the case with 





most of the stories of the day. The characters are firmly drawn, 
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—— 
and though the reader will not find any one of them superlatively 
attractive, they are quite sufficiently agreeable to retain his 
penevolent interest. It is a comfort, too, to read an agreeable 
story in which nobody but a minor character behaves with doubt- 
ful propriety, and to which the conscientious reviewer is not 
obliged to affix the label “ Unpleasant.” 








CURRENT LITERATORE. 
seas ah 
GERMAN ARMY MANGUVRES. 

We have received a copy of Major-General Sir Alfred Turner’s 
account of the maneeuvres of the XIVth. German Army Corps, held 
in Baden and Wiirtemberg in September last. The text, which 
is reprinted from the Proceedings of the Royal Artillery Insti- 
tution, contains a capital narrative of the operations, including 
the Orders issued by the opposing Generals, and will repay careful 
study. Sir Alfred Turner, who has been a privileged spectator of 
German maneuvres for the last nine years, has formed an exceed- 
ingly high estimate of the German Army, He considers it to be 
“ag perfect a machine for war as intense life-long study and 
ability on the part of the leaders, and hard and incessant work 
and devotion to duty on that of the officers and Unterofiziers 
[General Turner, in spite of recent scandals, considers the Unter- 
ofiziers the ‘ backbone of the Army’] have ever produced in the 
world’s history.” Few soldiers will quarrel with this verdict. 
The German Army is still par excellence the model Army of 
Europe. Nevertheless, more especially if we take into considera- 
tion the vast difference in terrain between our own densely culti- 
vated, hedgerowed country and the rolling plains of Germany, we 

may be permitted, with General Turner, to hold heretical views on 
some of the more vexed questions of tactics. The Germans, in 
spite of the increasing study which they have given to the subject, 
or, as they would say, because of it, have practically made no 
changes in their tactics of thirty years ago, Though elaborate 
care is taken to teach the paramount necessity of taking cover, 
extended formations, as we know them, practically do not exist, 
and the attack on front and flank of a determined and powerful 
enemy is still carried on in very close formation, at whatever 
sacrifice, and by great numbers. As General Turner observes, the 
psychological effect of magazine fire is deliberately disregarded. 
It is calculated that iron discipline and stern determination will 
still carry a German army on in the teeth of astorm of lead such as 
proved fatal to the Highland Brigade at Magersfontein. Again, 
it is held that mounted troops will have in the future, as in the 
past, ample opportunity to employ shock tactics, and that, while 
dismounted fire is by no means to be despised, the lance is quite 
as important to the cavalryman as the carbine. So expert is his 
work considered to be that the cavalryman has to serve three 
years with the colours, while the maximum length of service for 
the other arms, including the technical services of the Artillery 
and the Engineers, is two only. For mounted infantry, at least 
in the decisive action, the Germans can find no use at all. If their 
view is correct, then Mr. Brodrick when, as he expressed it, he 
“put his money on the Yeomanry” clearly backed the wrong 
horse, and so, it may be presumed, did General Turner in his 
capacity as Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces. But, as we 
have said, our admiration for the German Army does not involve 
a blind subscription to all their tactical theories, though they 
undoubtedly give us cause for serious reflection. Tactics 
which may be imperative on the Continent might conceivably be 
disastrous in Hampshire or Surrey. 








INTEREST. 

Recent Literature on Interest, 1884-1899. By E. v. Bohm- 
Bawerk. ‘Translated by W. A. Scott, of the University of 
Wisconsin, and Professor Feilbogen, of the University of Vienna. 
(Macmillan and Co. 4s. 6d.)—The Nature and Necessity of 
Interest. By G. Cassel, Lecturer at the University of Stockholm. 
(Same publishers. 6s.)—These two works will familiarise the 
reader with the most recent phases of the discussion of the 
elusive but fascinating subject of interest. It is a question 
which, as M. Cassel shows, lies at the root of all consideration 
of the “social question,” and is therefore of a very practical 
character. According to Professor Béhm-Bawerk, the “ exploita- 
tion” theory upon which the Socialist schools relied has been 
vanquished owing to the compulsory abandonment of the theory 
of value upon which it was based. These two books are an 
excellent example of the vital importance of sound economic 
theory, and of the progress which is being made towards a 
scientific solution of a difficult and technical question. Abroad, 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.]} 





In Fifty Years. By Madame Belloc. (Sands and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 
—These twenty-two poems represent the occasional utterances of 
half-a-century. Such a collection has nothing, so to speak, of the 
professional versifier about it; now and then some strong impulse 
constrains the heart to express itself in verse, and the result is 
naturally one of special interest. It may be that such writers do 
not find their way into the company of recognised poets; these 
must be men and women who give their life to the work; but 
they give us things that find and deserve a place in anthologies. 
So one of Madame Belloc’s poems, “The Dome,” appears in Dr. 
Garnett’s “Famous Literature.” It is too long to quote, and 
many readers will be familiar with it. We will give a briefer 


specimen :— 
‘© AN ARGYLLSHIRE MissION. 


Athwart the mountain side 

Sweep Ossian’s heroes, figures vast and dim, 
Cries each grey phantom, on his midnight ride, 
This land belongs to him ! 


Theirs were the cloudy steeps, the leaping springs, 
Theirs were the inlets filled with rushing waves, 
And moor and marsh and all their living wings, 
And mounds of nameless graves, 


But these no more are theirs, another sound 
Vibrates across the water from Lochnell, 

The phantom legions melt into the ground ;— 
It is the Angelus Bell!” 


The History of the Northern Interior of British Columbia. By 
the’ Rev. A. G. Morice, O.M.I. (W. Briggs, Toronto. 10s.)— 
Father Morice’s dispassionate chronicle of the fur-trading days 
and the coming of the gold-seekers will probably not interest 
many but those already acquainted with the history of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. He goes into some detail over the old 
disputes and quarrels between the factors and their servants, and 
between the whites and the Indians. He has a very evident 
desire to get at every particle of truth, and this, though 
it relates to old stories and buried incidents, cannot be too 
highly applauded. There are two sides to all these questions 
arising from the dealings of whites with Indians. How far did 
the traders act up to their own professed standard of conduct, 
and how far did they fulfil their obligations to Government? The 
latter question was significantly answered by the abrogation of 
their charter; the former may be answered after perusal of their 
lives and doings. A Sir George Simpson, a Sir James Douglas, 
and a Daniel Harmon had their good points; but some of their 
transactions cannot in after years have been a source of satisfac- 
tion to them. We hear more of Douglas’s early career than is 
generally known. One incident that has come down to us is 
not creditable to him. At the Stuart Lake post he revenged a 
humiliating situation which his rather barbarous retaliation fora 
murder had brought on him, by making the Indians hopelessly 
drunk on New Year’s Day, and then cudgelling his helpless guests. 
The prosperity and position of the Company owed much to men 
of the Simpson and Douglas type, men who had great virtues, but 
who thought no means unworthy wherewith to gain ascendency 
over Indians. The story of a hundred years is mostly the story 
of two races who did not understand each other, and, it must be 
added, of Indians whom general opinion places high in the ranks of 
peaceable and reasonable aborigines, and of white men who again 
and again broke their own regulations. Men who had few good 
words for the Indian led lives that would not bear inspection. 
Father Morice vindicates with some indignation the aspersions 
cast on the Babines by the later traders. The traders were 
honest and charitable, and, in Father Morice’s opinion, added to 
their redeeming features this, that they generously assisted the 
first missionaries, and always extended to them a true hospitality. 
Nevertheless, it was a good day for the Indians when the Roman 
Catholic missions arrived. Drink hadfor many years demoralised 
them, and the priests set an example of unselfish devotion which 
the white and the red man alike bore witness to. 

The Annual of the Hellenic Society, 1902-1903. (Macmillan 
and Co. 21s. net.)—Mr. A. J. Evans occupies a great part (about 
two-fifths) of this volume with a continuation of his discoveries 
in the Palace of Knossos. The wonder grows the more we read. 
Rightly, indeed, did Crete and Cretan things bulk so largely in 
the Greek mind. Yet another Cretan subject occupies the volume, 
“The Excavations at Palaikastro.” Professor W. M. Ramsay 
corrects some earlier statements on Asia Minor geography. There 
is a paper on an “ Unpublished Attic Decree” belonging to the 
somewhat obscure period of Macedonian dominance. Mr. A. J. B. 











at all events, political economy has not been “stricken with 
sterility.” } 


Wace writes about a remarkable statue of “Apollo Seated on 
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the Omphalos” to be’ seen in Alexandria, The most interesting 
paper, from the human point of view, is the sketch of ‘manners 
and customs in Karpathos, one of the most primitive of Greek 
islands. The matriarchal system is in force, and leads to very curious 
results, especially as regards the welfare of the women. All 
property has a tendency to fall to the distaff side; but then this 
is by no means a blessing. A mother has to yield her possessions 
to her eldest daughter. She will be seen driving the ass which 
the daughter rides. 


A Lonely Summer in Kashmir. By Margaret Cotter Morison’ 
(Duckworth and Co. 7s.6d. net.)—Miss Morison spent some weeks 
in solitary journeys in Kashmir, starting from Srinagar, and 
coming back to it, after many wanderings among valleys, plains, 
and mountains, not ill content. It is a pleasant story of travel 
that Miss Morison has to tell us. It was lonely, it is true; the 
Kashmir women much marvelled at this, and asked so persistently 
for the “Sahib” that they had to be told that the “Sahib 
was coming”; but it had many delights, though not without 
hardships. And the loneliness was mitigated by the company of 
‘Jones,’ the bulldog, an animal who should rank high among 
literary dogs. Miss Morison was robbed in the course of her 
tour of money and jewellery, and the incident gives occasion for 
some curious revelations about police methods in India. 


Dante and the English Poets. By Oscar Kuhns. (G. Bell and 
Sons. 6s. net.)\—Chaucer owed not a little to Dante; after 
Chaucer there is practically a blank, though there are resem- 
blances which are to be otherwise accounted for. Spenser is, 
according to Professor Kuhns, no exception. “ My owa opinion 
is that while he may have been more or less familiar with his 
name (through Chaucer and others), he never read any of his 
works.” Much the same conclusion is reached in respect of 
Shakespeare, though there is the occurrence of the curious 
“ honorificabilitudinitatibus” in Love’s Labour’s Lost, and a very 
similar word in “De Vulgari Eloquentia” (the “h” is, of course, 
missing, and the last six letters are represented by “itale”). 
When we come to Milton, we find many proofs of the poet’s 
acquaintance with the “Divine Comedy.” This is, perhaps, the 
fullest chapter in the book. The eighteenth century is mostly a 
blank. When we reach the nineteenth we find Dante soon 
becoming a great power in our literature. No modern has been 
more studied and more largely drawnfrom. This is a very useful 
book of reference for one branch of Dante study. 


Early Days at Uppingham under Edward Thring. By an Old 
Boy. (Macmillan and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)}—The “Old Boy’s” recol- 
lections date back nearly to the beginning of the second half of 
the last century (Edward Thring went to Uppingham in 1853—it 
was his first attempt at school-keeping—and stayed there till his 
death in 1887). He gives us in these pages a curious photograph 
of the place, its men and manners. Not a line or wrinkle 
is smoothed out. It was a barbarous place, but not without a 
certain laudable simplicity. Every now and then the remark- 
able figure of Thring comes across the scene, and always with 
effect. We have read much of the great Head-Master, to whom, 
indeed, the schools of England owe scarcely less than they do to 
Arnold; but we have never seen any more emphatic testimony to 
his greatness than we find here. It is a most interesting book, 
all the more effective on account of the absolute simplicity with 
which it is told. He makes us appreciate the subject far better 
than he would have done by using rhetoric or philosophy. How 
fine an illustration we have here of the Virgilian tantae molis 
erat Romanam condere gentem. 


Shakespeare’s London. By T. F. Ordish. (J. M. Dent and Co, 
3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Ordish has added to a new edition of this book 
a chapter on Westminster and an Itinerary of Shakespeare’s 
London. The Westminster chapter is largely occupied with an 
account, more or less imaginative, of representations of Shake- 
speare’s plays before Queen Elizabeth. (Mr. Ordish well remarks, in 
reference to the dramatist’s apparent indifference to literary fame, 
that the playwright and player—Shakespeare, of course, was both 
—are apt to look to the present as that in which they are solely 
interested.) The Itinerary will be found, it is probable, of 
practical use. We observe in the earlier part of the book a 
curious carelessness, noticeable in a writer. who must be some- 
thing of an antiquarian. He writes as if the syllable “gate” in 
such names as Bishopsgate, Moorgate, and the like came from 
the “gate” in which these thoroughfares terminated. Very 
likely such gates bore these names, but the syllable itself 
means “way.” It has become obsolete in common specch, but 
it exists still in the dialects of the North of England. “Gang 
your own gate ” represents exactly “Go your own way.” And 





towns that never were fortified—East Retford, for instance—have 
such streets as Bridgegate, Carolgate, &c. 


How to Deal with the Unemployed. By Mary Higgs, (S. ¢, 
Brown, Langham, and Co. 2s.)—With respect to our social 
failures, Miss Higgs is in favour of adopting vigorous measures, 
We have let the laissez-faire method prevail, and we shall 
have to reconsider our position. If any useful measure 
could be hoped for when social needs are continually post. 
poned to party aims, something might be done in the way of 
labour colonies and the like. Just now, when the summer hag 
filled the roads with a vagrant population, the question enters on 
an acute phase. “There are no able-bodied male inmates in the 
Kent workhouses,” reported an inspector the other day ; and the 
journalist who questioned him added that there was abundance 
of work in the fruit-farms and hop-gardens. O sancta simplicitas! 
The able-bodied males are not there, but on the roads. Yet any 
one who will take the trouble to inquire will find genuine cases 
of want of employment. But these discussions are out of place, 
Our duty is discharged when we say that Miss Higgs gives ug 
here a very thoughtful, discriminating, and vigorously written 
book. She knows her subject, and knows her own mind about it, 


Euripides: Hercules Furens. By E, H. Blakeney, M.A. (W, 
Blackwood and Sons. 2s. 6d.)—We are seldom able to notice 
school-books, even when their merits are considerable. But we 
must find space for a few lines on this very good edition of a play 
which is hardly studied as much as it deserves. The editor com. 
bines an exact scholarship—particularly visible in his treatment 
of the use of particles and other grammatical niceties—with q 
large range of illustrative knowledge. History, philosophy, 
anthropology, are called on to contribute, and the result is that 
we get an annotation of unusual interest and value. 


Modern Cottage Architecture. By Various Architects. Edited 
by Maurice B. Adams. (B.T. Batsford. 10s. 6d. net.)—Here wa 
have fifty plans of rural and suburban cottages, lodges, isolation 
homes, nurses’ cottages, by various well-known architects. The 
editor has prefixed explanations, suggestions, and generally con- 
tributed much useful information, artistic, practical, and financial, 
It would have been highly interesting if we could also have had 
some estimates of expense. Probably the cost of materials and 
labour varies so much that it would be impossible to give such 
estimates to any good purpose. In XXXIX., however, we have 
two estimates, one working out at 8d., the other at 9d., per cubic 
foot. But as the plan gives us three sitting-rooms, five bed- 
rooms, and bath-rooms, we have the cottage orné, not the agricul- 
tural cottage, about which we want facts. One criticism we have 
to make on the designs. However picturesque the lattice window, 
the sash window is far more convenient. You can regulate the 
supply of air by opening it a little or much, as may be required. 


New Epirions anp Reprints.— We have received some 
important and interesting reprints, to which we would 
gladly give more space were the claims upon us not 80 
urgent. The first book on the list is, indeed, not a reprint 
at all,—The Nobility of Women, by William Bercher (Printed 
for Presentation to the Roxburghe Club). The MS. came 
into the hands of Mr. C. B. Marlay at the shop of Mr. Ellis, 
and Mr. Marlay has generously printed it for the benefit of his 
fellow-members of the club. Mr. R. Warwick Bond furnishes 
the introduction and notes. William Bercher was mixed up with 
the scheming which sought to put Mary Queen of Scots on the 
English throne. He was in the service of the Duke of Norfolk. 
He sat for Great Yarmouth (if he is the same as a certain 
William Barker), and he seems to have combined the occupations 
of secretary and man of letters. His testimony did much to 
bring home the Duke’s guilt in the matter of the Ridolphi con- 
spiracy. “The Nobylytye of Wymen” is a writing of the 
Boccaccio type, a dialogue of a party of ladies and gentlemen 
concerning the relative merits of the sexes.——Queen Elizabeth, 
Amy Robsart, and the Earl of Leicester, a reprint of Leicester's 
“Commonwealth,” Edited by F. J. Burgoyne (Longmans and Co., 
%s3. 6d. net).——The Defence of Poetry, by Sir Philip Sidney, 
Knight (Cambridge University Press, £1 1s. and £1 11s. 6d.) 
—In the series of “English Classics” (same publishers), 
Poems by Richard Crashaw, edited by A. R. Waller (4s. 6d. net). 
—lIn the “ Pocket-Book Classics” (G. Belland Sons, 1s. 6d. net), 
Hamlet.——In the “ York Library ” (same publishers, 2s. and 
3s.), The Friend, by 8. T. Coleridge. In the series of “ The 
Smaller Classics” (Grant Richards, 6d. net per vol.), English 
Cradle Songs, and A Shropshire Lad.——“ The Works of Mark 
Rutherford,” 5 vols. (T. Fisher Unwin, 1s. net per vol.) The 
volumes before us are The Autobiography of Mark Rutherford, Mark 
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Rutherford’s Deliverance, and The Revolution in Tanner’s Lane. 
In the “Handy Illustrated Pocket Novels” (Collins’ Clear- 
Type Press, 2s. per vol.), Kenilworth, by Sir Walter Scott; and 
David Copperfield, by Charles Dickens. 
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GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 


Assce. Corpn., Ld. 


_ 


FIRE & ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE, 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 











INCORPORATED A.D, 1720. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 
Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 








application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
“DRINK MONTE FIANO.” 
WHY? 


Because it is PURE. “A Pure Wine.”—Florence Commune Sanitary Dept. 
“T have submitted a sample of Monte Fiano to careful analysis. It is 

an excellent wine absolutely free from adulterants, and is equal to 
the best Clarets and Burgundies of France.”—A. B. Grifiths, Ph.D., 
&c., Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 

Because it is GOOD. ‘Very good dinner wine.”—Strathmore (Earl «/). 

Because it is CHEAP. “A better wine at the price I have never tasted.”—P, S, 

Because it NEVER PALLS. ‘The Earl of *** now drinks no other.” 

Because it will /MPPROVE by keeping. ‘About ten years ago I bought a few 
flasks of Monte Fiano, It is now excellent.”—E, N. 


MONTE FIANO CASTELLO, a Superior Burgundy: 

22s. per dozen bottles, 13s. per dozen half-bottles. 
MONTE FIANO, an Excellent Dinner Wine: 

18s. per dozen bottles, 10s. 6d. per dozen half-bottles, 


Grown and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, Fiesole. 
London Agents: MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St. 
*,* Who will send Price Lists and Samples free on application, 


BROWNING’S 


CORRESPONDENCE SYSTEM OF SUITING THE 
SIGHT IS INVALUABLE 


where a personal visit cannot be made. Write for particulars to 


JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 
Note New ApprEss—78 (late 63) STRAND, LONDON. 
OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joun Browntna, F.B.MLS., F.B.A.S. 
18th Edition, post-free, ls., from above. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most 
perfect Food and Stimulant, and any addition 
of either Albumen or Chemicals would only 
lessen its value—Vide Works by Drs. TREVES, 
HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. : 

GLOVES. 
KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect cut and 
finish, in Black, White, and all Colours: fow 


G LOVE Ss. buttons, 
Quality B, Six Pairs for 22s. 6d. (Sample pair, 


Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
GLOVES. 3s. 11d., post-free. 


is. 11d., post-free.) 
DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, Wiamore Street, W. 














Every Pair Guaranteed. 











In their Galleries for Antiques 


HAMPTONS 


are now exhibiting some genuine 


Old Grandfather Clocks 


that, alike for their inherent 
merits and their antiquarian 
interest, are specially worthy of 
a visit of inspection. 


Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 
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Appleton (G. W.). The Mysterious Miss Cass, cr 8V0 .......0..+00s000(ODg) 
Bosanquet (W. Bhan Serums, Vaccines, and Toxines in Treatment and 


, cr 8vo .., Sénpive se benusbacebans unshibaeaal 
Carrell (F.), The Adventures of John Johns, cr 8V0.........ss0eseceseees 
Charles (F.), The Awakening of the Duchess: a Novel, 
Clarke (W. B.), A More Excellent Way, cr 8V0 .........+ sueppueanssnsiel 
Cody (W.'F.), Adventures of Buffalo Bill, 12mo........ soeeaacaild 
Cunninghame (R.), Broken Sword of Ulster, cr 8vo....... 
De Maupassant (G.), Yvette, and other Stories, cr 8vo 
Graham (W.), Mayfair: a Novel, cr 8vo 
Gunter (A. C.), The City of Mystery: a Novel, cr 8vo... 
Gwynn (S.), The Masters of English Literature, cr 8vo (M | 
Hall (G. S.), Adolescence: its Psychology, &c., 2 vols. ...(8. Appleton) net 31/6 
Hawtrey (V.), Perronelle, cr 8vo (Lane) 6/0 
Hunsworth (G.), Light in the Gloom, and other Sermons (Stockwell) net 2/6 
oy! (Clarence), Memoirs, cr 8vo (Putnam) net 12/6 
Le Blane (P.), The Diseases of the Mammary Gland of the Domestic 

Animals, 8V0 ............00008 otek cankibcchcponseysasbvadubuayers seseeeeeeee(Bailliere) net 3/6 
Le Queux (W.), The Sign of the Stranger: a Novel, cr 8vo...(F. V. White) 6/0 
McDougall (E. H.), Landmarks of European History, cr 8vo (Blackie) 
Mackey (H. O.), Helps for Speakers, cr 8vo ..........+...(Marshall Bros.) net 
Meade (L. T.), At the Back of the World, cr 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 
Mylue (RB. S.), Handbook to the Church of Bayeux, cr 8vo .......(Bell) net 
Newberry (P. E.).and Garstang (J.), Short History of Ancient Egypt, 

MIP IIUDD) sinsccdecenscvelscecpore sbeecdsossosscosbeieathsoasy agbecenesnevessaces ONEER IT aa 
Odom (W.), Mary Queen of Scots: her Friends and her Foes...(Bell) net 
Osgood (EH. L.), The American Colonies in the Seventeenth Century, 

2 vols, 8vo seeeeeeeeee( Macmillan) net 
Pierson (A. T.), The Making of a Sermon, cr 8vo (Marshall Bros.) 
Rolfe (F.), Hadrian the Seventh : a Romance, cr 8vo ...(Chatto & Windus) 
Sharp (E. A.), Rembrandt, 160 ..........s.secceecssereeene-eeeeeeeee( Methuen) net 
Speight (C. R.), Winged Seeds: Readings for Every Day...(Stockwell) net 
Stowell (J. H.), The Soul’s Achievements, cr 8v0...............(Stockwell) net 2 
Sutcliffe (H.), A Bachelor in Arcady : a Novel, cr vo sevsseeeeeeee( UDWin) 
Talbot (L. A.), The Duke’s Jest, Cr 8V0 ......seecsseeseesens r) 
Todd (J. E.), Poems, Cr BVO .........s0ssescescorsereorseserevercsees 
‘Watson (H. B. M.), Captain Fortune: a Novel, cr 8vo 
Welsford (E.), The Seagulls, and other Poems, cr 8vo .........(Putnam) net 
Williams (G. H.), Careers for Our Sons, cr 8vo (Simpkin) net 
Williamson (J.), The Clyde Passenger Steamer: its Rise and Progress, cr 8vo 

(MacLehose) net 
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THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
THE WORLD. 


ROYAL 


INSURANCE — Head genes John St., LIVERPOOL. 
COMPANY. Offices (28, Lombard St., LONDON. 


FIRE. LIFE. 





TOTAL FUNDS over £12,500,000. 








Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 
—- @ —— 


OUTSIDE PAGE (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS, 


Page .cecccccccccccsccceseses £10 10 0} Narrow-Column......... costes io 0 
HAUPORC..cccccccccsccccee «8 & OF Half-Column ..cccccccsccscce 11S 0 
Quarter-Page.,...sscecescese 212 6 | Quarter-COlUMD.,.....seceeee O17 6 


COMPANIES, 
Outside Page ...ccccccseeeees L14 14 0| Inside Page ..ccccccseseseee £12 12 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms : net. 








oUN D ER V £35 722 Ft 
GOOD OPPORTUNITY FOR GENTLEMAN'S SON, OR FOR HOME 


ID R. 
TEA ESTATE IN CEYLON FOR SALE. 
First-class property, good soil. Healthy situation and life. 
Paying well and excellent prospects. No previous knowledge necessary. 
Price £12,300; part might be left on mortgage, or can be paid at convenience. 


Principals only and Solicitors can receive all details from 
LONDON AND PARIS EXCHANGE, Coleman Street, London, E.C, 


50 REQUIRED to be INVESTED in a LITERARY 
and DRAMATIC AGENCY. Lender may take an active part in 
management.— Write, ‘‘ LITERATURE,” at Shelley's, Gracechurch St., E.C. 
YOUNG FRENCHMAN, B.A., now Assistant-Master 
in a Secondary School (France) WANTS to finda TUTORSHIP. Best 
testimonials. Easy terms.—For further particulars, apply to Mr. DUPONT, 
Vilia Soirée d’Ete, Malo-les Bains, Nord, 


LERGYMAN’S WIDOW, with pleasent Residence in 
West of Scotland, WISHES ONE or TWO CHILDREN to BOARD 
with’ her one little girl aged six; would take eutire charge of children of 
mts residing abroad; references exchanged.—Mrs, B., Ward Hill, near 
‘arnham, Surrey. a 


O BE LET, Picturesque and Historic COTTAGE on 

borders of Buckinghamshire and Oxfordshire, Six rooms, garden, very 

low rent; a mile and a half from station.—Apply SECRETARY, National 
Trust, 25 Victoria Street, S.W. 


NO LITERARY MEN, NATURALISTS, and Others. 


Quiet LODGINGS in the NEW FOREST. Clean, simple, and_comfort- 
able. Terms moderate.—Apply to the Misses FRASER, Picket Post Hill, 
Ringwood, Hampshire. 




















) « jaeieinahctahaiaateen EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


LUTON SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL (MIXED) 
AND EVENING INSTITUTION, ) 


This School and Institution will be opened at Luton, Beds., in September 
next and the Governors invite applications for the following appointmentg:— 


HEAD TEACHER.—The lady or gentleman appointed to this post will be 
required to enter upon the duties of the office not later than September lit, 
1904. Commencing salary, £300. 

SENIOR ASSISTANT MASTER.—An experienced teacher of Sci: 
Mathematics, Commencing salary, £200. a and 

ASSISTANT MASTER.—Especially to teach Modern Languages (French 
and German), besides ordinary English subjects. Commencing salary, £200, 

ASSISTANT MASTER.—Especially to teach English and History, Com. 
mencing salary, £150. 

ASSISTANT MASTER.—With special knowledge of Commercial 
(Bookkeeping, Geography, Shorthand, &c.) Commencing salary, E10 ee 

ASSISTANT a gt ar gy ate. to teach Modern Languages, as well 
as ordinary English subjects, knowledge of Botany and Domestic Science 
is desirable. Commencing salary, £130, 

Each of the above Assistant Teachers may be required to teach onan 
Evening Classes, 

SCIENCE MASTER.—Chiefly for Evening work. Commencing salary, £150, 

ASSISTANT MASTER.—Especially qualified to take Theoretical and Prag. 
tical Classes in Engineering subjects, including Mathematics and Geometry, 
Chiefly for Evening Classes, Commencing salary, £150. i : 

Applicants for any of the above appointments must submit full particulars 
as to age, education, training, and experience, with copies of not more than 
four recent testimonials. _ a endorsed ‘* Luton Secondary School,” 
must be addressed to the Director of Education, Shire Hall, Bedford, and 
must be received not later than July 25th, 

FRAN . 
irector of Educati 
Shire Hall, Bedford, sian: 
July 4th, 1904, 


Wy ASW iCkSaIES COUNTY COUNCIL, 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


The COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION. Applications (with testimonials) and stating 
the candidate’s age and antecedents, must be sent by the 23rd July, to the 
a ore acne a 

‘commencing sa £250 per annum, with travelling expenses on a 
fixed by the Paitin. ” ; sheiaia — 
_ The Assistant Director of Education will be required to devote his whole 
time to the work, and to reside at or near Warwick, 

Personal canvassing will be a disqualification. 

Further particulars and form of application men obtained from 

OLTON KING, 
Director of Education, 





Education Office, Warwick, July Ist, 1904. 
eer EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
PUPIL TEACHERS’ CENTRES, 


NUNEATON. 
HEAD-MASTER (Certificated).—Salary £173, rising annually by £10 to £253, 
HEAD-MISTRESS. — Salary £122 4s., rising annually by £6 to £158 4s, 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS,—Salary £95, rising annually by £5 to £120. 
WARWICK, 
CERTIFICATED MISTRESS (to be temporarily head, but subsequently 
under a male Head-Master).—Salary £132 4s., rising annually by £6 to £156 4a, 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS.—Salary £95, rising annually by £5 to £120, 
Apply on prescribed form to DIRECTOR of EDUCATION, Warwick. 


yo eee ee ee 
APPOINTMENT OF SECRETARY OF EDUCATION. 


The Northamptonshire County Council propose to appoint a Secretary for 
Education as head official of the Education Department, to advise the Educa- 
tion Committee in all matters relating to both Klementary and Higher Educa- 
tion, except legal points. Full particulars as to the existing staff, &c., will be 
furnished upon application. Preference will be Rie other things being 
equal, to graduates of a University of the United Kingdom. Commencing 
salary, £500 per annum. Canvassing will disqualify. All applications (which 
should be accompanied by 50 copies of not more than three recent testimonials) 
must be received by the 3lst day of August next, addressed to the Chairman 
of the Education Committee, County Hall, Northampton, and marked on 
outside “Secretary.” 








By order, 
H, A. MILLINGTON, 
July, Clerk of the County Council. 


ELVINSIDE ACADEMY, GLASGOW. 


»a2NIOR MATHEMATICAL and SCIENCE MASTER REQUIRED for 
this School for next Session, beginning September 6th, 1904. Candidates 
must be qualified to teach Mathematics, Chemistry, and Physics up to the 
Standard of Cambridge Scholarships. Experience and good discipline essen- 
tial; and candidates should be well abreast of the most modern methods of 
teaching the subjects. Salary offered up to £225, non-resident. No Saturday 
or Sunday work and no supervision duty.—Applications, stating age, experi- 
ence, and qualifications, and enclosing not more than four recent testimonials, 
to be sent before July 27th to the RECTOR of Kelvinside Academy, West 
View, Tennyson Avenue, King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 


r Ps SOUTH SHIELDS EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
INVITE APPLICATIONS for the APPOINTMENT of HEAD- 

MASTER of the Westoe Road Higher Grale Science School and Pupil 
Teachers’ Centre, having accommodation for 500 Pupils. Duty to commence 
October Ist, 1904. Commencing satary, £400, rising to £500. 

Candidates should be University Graduates not under 30 years of age, have 
had varied teachiug experience, and possess undoubted credentials, 

Forms of application can be obtamed from the SECRE'TARY to the Educa- 
tion Committee, Ocean Road, South Shields, Applications must be delivered 
not later than August Sth, 1904, 


ANTED.—YOUNG LADY, having passed Examina- 

tions, to TEACH ENGLISH to a class of private pupils, in EX- 

CHANGE for GERMAN LESSONS and a good Home.—Apply, Institut 
Lanc-Reichert, W:ielandstr., Dresden, 


County Hall, Saetengian, 














AY IN COUNTRY.—Rev. J. W. Atkinson Claremont, 

Cawley Road, Loudon, E.. URGENTLY PLEADS for HELP to give 

DAY IN COUNTRY to some of the THOUSANDS of Poor and Often 

Ailing Slum CHILDREN of East London, Their only chance of one Happy 

Holiday. Cost, including RAIL and Substantial MEAL, under ONE SHIL- 

LING PER HEAD, Every gift promptly acknowledged, Balance-sheet by 
Chartered Accountants to every donor, 


MPORTANT SCHOOL TRANSFER.—Large high- 
class BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS, with magnificent premises, 
accommodating over 200 Boarders, fully equipped with all modern acquire 
ments, TO BE SOLD. Property valued at £27,000. Might be soid for £25,000, 
of which the greater part can remain upon mortgage. Principals only treated 
with.—The fullest particulars will be furu:shed in confidence by Messr& 





GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
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—— 
NHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
6 Offices: 82 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
“Recognised by Government as a Training College for Secondary Teachers. 
BESIDEN TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 
A RESIDENT OMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 

pared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers’ 
Students O° Prork of the College is carried on in co-operation with that of 





Diplomas. r - 4 : 

f the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 
the ave * Tor tus and rca of Scholarships, apply to the 
i ipal. Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH. 





SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Frm £100). 
(PABKSTONE, DORSET.) 


Ahigh-class Ladies’ School where the aim is to give a liberal and practical 
education, under the care of fully qualified and trained teachers. 

The Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY, will be pleased to send 
a Prospectus to all inquirers, and to give personal attention and advice in 


every case calling for special consideration, 


UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Frm £40-45). 
(ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.) 


School offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern and 

Uniaote focation (inclading French and German) to the daughters of clergy 
bar other professional men. . 

The Head-Mistress will be pleased to send Prospectus to all inquirers, 

and to give personal attention and advice in every case calling for special 


consideration. 


‘\HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A, 


x 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss LILLA B. STRONG. : 
Music School under the direction of Oscar Beringer, Esq., Herr J. Ludwig, 


Mrs. Hutchinson, and others, 


2, 89 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss W. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A. 
ADVENT TERM BEGINS September 28th. 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N. W. 





St MONICA’S, TADWORTH, SURREY. 


Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London, 

Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduates and 
Speciation on Lecture System, carefully graded with special regard to 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
school. Excellent opportunities for elder girls to specialise in Languages, 
History, Literature. Music, and Art, or to prepare for a University career. 
Fees from 100 guineas per annum. 

PrincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONBS, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 


St ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
OR GIRLS. 


F " 
Founded for the Daughters of the Clergy in 1844, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
__ A limited number of Daughters of Laity are admitted. 
Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTA 
official and elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCHESTER, and 
LIVERPOOL. 
F Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 
This Schoolis being moved from Warrington to the buildingsand large grounds 
known as the Darley Dale Hydro, and will be opened there on Sept. 23rd, 1904. 
Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras. 
Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per term for the Daughters of Clergy only. 
Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 
Scholarships for Daughters of Mn who have been Pupils in the School. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s Clergy Daughters’ School, 
Warrington; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.RB.G.S. (late Director Liv 1 G a Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. O ieate--'a train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games,Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 

















HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. The students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach- 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample oppor- 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in 
January and in September.—Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Miss H. L. 
POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers,—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer : 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE, Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for 
WOMEN TEACHERS OFFERSa FULL COURSE of PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING to LADIES who desire to become Teachers in Secondary Schools 
or in Kindergartens.—For all particulars as to qualifications for entrance, 
terms, scholarships, Hall of Residence, &c., apply to the Principal, Miss 
ALICE WOODS, at the College, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 


" §T, ANDBEWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED, 


S?: LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(ST. KATHARINES), ST. ANDREWS, 

















For girls from seven years of age. 


There are boarding-houses in conuection with the Schoo}, and special 
os regan are made for the entire charge of children from India and the 
onies, 
Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY.—School for. 

Girls, Number limited to about 25. Large house; 15 acres of land in 

ue and heather district. London Masters; resident Foreign Teachers. 
ding; gy ium.—For Prosp apply to Miss S. CARR. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 


ASTBOURNE (BONN, MEADS).—A fully equipped 

PRIVATE SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, in beauti- 
ful residence, close to Sea and Downs. Education on Modern lines, and every 
facility for advancement in Music and Languages. Physicalculture. Field for 
games.—Principals, Miss HILLIARD and Miss BARTON. 


ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 
_Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
theMisses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey, &c. 


ASTBOURNE. —GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 

SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 

for Music and Modern Languages, The house is beautifully situated in its own 

grounds, near the sea and downs, Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL, 




















ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, GLOS.— Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College ; Senior Optime Mathematical Tripos) and 
Miss PUTTER. A limited number of Girls received to Board and ucate., 
House situated in highest and healthiest position. Extensive grounds, 
Cricket, tennis, hockey, eroquet, cycling, riding. swimming, and roller-skating ; 
outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. Special attention paid to Music, Paint- 
ing, and Modern Languages. Courses of Lectures on Cooking, Woodcarving, 
&c.—Illustrated Prospectus and References on application. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRE, 
Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. 
First-rate Modern Education for Girls. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


ORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A., 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Simpson (House Mistress) and Miss E. C. Roper, 
B.A. London, with a competent Staff of Visiting and Resident Mistresses,— 
Particulars from Miss E. H, WHISHAW. 


AMPDEN HILL, KENSINGTON, W.—Miss M. and 
Miss 8 H. MONYPENNY continue to RECEIVE PUPILS and 
STUDENTS at 80BSERVATORY GARDENS, W. Individual care; coaching 
when required; great advantages for English and for Languages, &.; modern 
and Continental methods ; field for gamés. Prospectus and ref given. 


RIVATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Aim: To educate for home and social life. Motto: “To 

follow right.” Curriculum: On modern lines with a view to cultivate self- 

resource, Gymnasium, garden, field. Reference kindly permitted to the Dean 
of Norwich.—Address, “ L.,” Edgehill, Sydenham, Kent. 


HE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX. 
Principal—Miss BARTLETT 
The extensive additions to the buildings will shortly be complete. 
Prospectus on application, 


EATHERHEAD COURT, LEATHERHEAD, Surrey. 
A First-class BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Principal—Miss TULLIS. 
A London School in the Country. 
London Professors, regular visits to Town, Games. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annua) Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, 

Healthy locality ; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, ’ 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
KINDERGARTEN. for Daughters of Gentlemen, Detached house with large 
garden, near sea. Entire charge of Children with parents abroad from three 
years old. Resident trained nurse, Illustrated Prospectus on application. 


ISS SAXTON WINTER (formerly Governess of 

H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 

and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 

LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts. Special advan- 

tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature, Lessons in riding, fencing, 
swimming. Field for sports. 






































T. AIDAN’S SCHOOL, Lyndale House, Winchmore Hill. 
Large country house in beautiful grounds, only 9 miles from town. 
Excellent physical training and games. Sound and liberal education. University 


examination and inspection. Principals: Miss MARIAN GREEN, formerly 
Head of the High School, Blackburn, and Miss PHILIPPI BRIDGES, 








LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH. 
CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy 
situation near London; four acres of ground; games, tennis, hockey, &, 
Good modern -education’; excellent Professors——Box 8, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
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PADDINGTON, W. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 3rd. 

The Medical School provides complete courses of instruction for the 
Medical Degrees of the Universities of London, Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Durham; for the Diplomas of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, 
and for the Government Medical Services. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, value 
£145 to £52 10s., will be COMPETED for on SEPTEMBER 20th and 21st. 


Handbook of Curriculum on application to the DEAN. 


St MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 





bes Fe 8 AB um Ake ee 
PRELIM. SCIENTIFIC (M.B. London). 
The next Course of LECTURES and PRACTICAL CLASSES for this 
Examination will BEGIN on OCTOBER 3rd.—Full particulars may be ob- 
tained on application to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE (a Church 
of England Public School in accordance with the Principles of the 
Reformation), — EXAMINATIONS are HELD in MARCH, JULY, and 
DECEMBER for Entrance Scholarships (of value ranging from £60 to £15) 
on Classical, Modern, and Army side. Successes since 1897: 11 open Scholar- 
ships and Exhibitions, 1 University Scholarship, and 2 Fellowships at Oxford 
and Cambridge ; 27 Higher Certificates ; 24 entrances, Woolwich, Sandhurst, 
India Forests, Britannia R.N.C. Osborne; 12 passes London Matriculation ; 
1 Scholarship St. Bartholomew’s; 1 Scholarship City and Guilds of London 
Central Technical College. Estate of 160 acres. Exceptional health 
conditions, JUNIOR SCHOOL. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College. or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hattfield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students, 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 











+7 


| 
OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patnoyn—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
For Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists, to, 
Farming and Colonial Branch, Estate Management and Forestry Branch, 
Presipext—The EARL SPENCER, K.G, m 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman), 
Col. Sir R. NIGEL F. KINGSCOTE, G.C.V.0O., K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman) 
PRINCIPAL— b 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 11th, 


i 

A SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER. 
LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
country. In close proximity to the Lake District and Seaside. Training for future 
Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, aud Workshops. NEXT 
SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER srd.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal, 


Hs: ‘coNWaY.—SCHOOL suIp, 
3 MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 








Designed to give a sound technical and general education to boys desirong 
of entering the Mercantile Marine and other professions, Several noming. 
tions to Royal Naval Cadetships. Physical culture a special feature, 


For full particulars and prospectus apply to the Commander, 
Lieut, H. W. BROADBENT, B.N.R. 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire, 


RENT COLLEGE, LONG EATON 
DERBYSHIRE. , 

A New Block, to be known as the KELVIN SCIENCE SCHOOL, has been 
opened by Sir Douglas Fox, late Presilent of the Institute of Civil Engineers, 
Chemical, Physical, and Biological Laboratories; Workshops and Drawing 
School. Public School Life and Education, in conjunction with Special 
Preparation for the Engineering, Medical, and other Scientific Professions, 
The Religious Training of the School is conducted on Evangelical Church 
princip] Strong staff of Masters. ‘Thirty acres of playing-fields. Fees 








For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of RB in 
the Women's Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
Durham. 





YLLIES, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX— 

Messrs. H. E. STEWART, Mathematical Honours, Queens’ Coll., Cam- 
bridge, and A. W. FOX, Classical Exhibitioner, Exeter Coll., Oxford, and 
Licencier és Lettres (Honours), University of France, with Staff of Resident 
Masters, Prepare a limited number of Pupils of good family and character 
for Oxford, Cambridge, and the Services. INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
GUARANTEED. Country house, healthy surroundings, 12 miles from sea, 
—Prospectus, references, and particulars on application. 


} EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—A small Public 

School with valuable endowment of University Scholarships. Classical 
or, Modern Education. Boating, Cadet Corps, and ordinary Games. NEXT 
TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 16th. Vacancies in three boarding houses. 
—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 





£75 perannum. Reductions for Sons of Clergy and Officers. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPT. 23rd.—Apply to HEAD-MASTER, 


AKHAM SCHOOL (Founded 1584), 
A small Public School with moderate fees. 

The following additions undertaken within the last year will be formally 
opened on Speech Day. Old Schvol restored and fitted as a Reading Room and 
Museum. ow Science buildings and Workshop. Large Gymnasium, 
Covered Fives Courts. 

For a Prospectus of the School containing particulars of the numerous 
Scholarships and Exhibitions tenable at the Universities, apply to the HEAD. 
MASTER, School House, Oakham, Rutland. 








ANE COURT, PARKSTONE, DORSET— 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS under 15. Large grounds, two 
cricket fields, gymnasium, Swimming taught in the sea. Many Scholarships 
gained, and good places at entrance almost invariably taken.—Apply for 
Prospectus to the HEAD-MASTER. 





RANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE. 
Head-Master—Rev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55, Peek Foundations 
for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


FOUR “SEXEY’’ SCHOLARSHIPS (one of £40, two of £30, one of £20) 
will be OFFERED for COMPETITION on JULY 19th and 20th. 
D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields. Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 14th, 











ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR: | 


SHIPS.—ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 7th to 
9th. Boys joining the School next Term, September 16th, are eligible. as others. 
Special Cl 
without Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding-houses,— 
Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 
Mr. LANGDON-DAVIES and Mr. OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 
COPTHILL, BURGH HEATH, SURXEY. Healthy situation near London. 
Golf, &. 


Bol NY cA ee DO Ta. ad, AO EN: 


Messrs. RANSOM and WYNNE, 18 Craven Terrace, Lancaster Gate, 
hold Classes (limited to four Pupils) for Army, Civil Service, University, and 
Scientitic minations. Chemical laboratory. Terms moderate. 

XJRADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.— 

>» TWO SCHOLARSHIPS value 90 guineas per annum, ONE WARDEN'S 
EXHIBITION value 50 guineas, THREE MINOR EXHIBITIONS value 
30 guineas, will be COMPETED FOR at the College on July 27th, 28th, 29th, 
—For further information, apply to the WARDEN. 

Barer ee AL HOME for YOUNG CHILDREN 

‘4 in a healthy district.—An experienced and fully certificated Kinder- 
garten Mistress undertakes the charge of children from four years of age, 
by the week, term, or year.—Prospectus, with full particulars, from Miss 
WALLACE, Old Orchard, Broadstone, Dorset. 


T MARK’S SCHOOL WINDSOR— 


A small First-Class Public School, specially adapted to Boys uiring 
individual attention. Many successes in Competitive Examinations for the 
Army and the Engineering Public Services. Moderate fees—Head-Master, 
Rev. C. N. NAGEL, M.A. 


ROMSGROVE 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 




















SCHOOL, 


RESHAM’'S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK.—THREB 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £54 cach and ONE of 

£30 will be offered for OPEN COMPETITION by EXAMINATION to be 

held at FISHMONGERS’ HALL. London, E.C., on JULY 20th and 2ist~ 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Holt. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 
ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus and Honours List 

of the Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 


| ee se of Foreign Education, with 
superior English Studies, offered by Ladies (North German and Parisian), 
Every branch of accomplishment. Only five or six Pupils received. Large 














sfor ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., ! 








AUTUMN TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 30th, 


comfortable house. Separate rooms. Highest references.—8 Knaresborough 
Place, Cromwell Road, 5.W. 


ERMANY—THURINGIA.—Doctor LITTLE, J.P, 
Maryport, warmly RECOMMENDS delightful EDUCATIONAL HOM 
in refined, aristocratic family. Charming villa in its own grounds; beautiful 





| excursions ; bracingclimate. Admirable opportunity for thoroughly acquiring 
| German and French. Most careful individual training by superior Teachers. 


Piano, Violin, Painting, &c. Theatre, Concerts. Only 4 English Pupils 
received.—For details, address ‘‘ M.,” 6 Nelson Terrace, Kedcar, Yorks. 


IESBADEN.—Mrs. ALBISSER RECEIVES a few 

YOUNG LADIES of good family wishing to finish their Education 

abroad. Special facilities for the acquisition of Modern Languages. Music 

(Pianoforte, Violin, Harmony, Composition, and Ensemble playing). Practical 

lessons in Housekeeping. Tennis Court. First-class references given and 
required.—Full particulars from Mrs. ALBISSER, Ringkirche 4, Wiesbaden. 


ODESBERG, near BONN, GERMANY.—First-Class 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS. Beautiful and healthy situation. 
Large garden, with tennis-court. Excellent tuition. Liberal table and home 
comforts. Best References (English and German).—Frau Dr. BROWN, Villa 
Flora, Godesberg (Rhine). 











A 2 Don et OM... BERN E=— 

EDUCATIONAL HOME for a small number of GIRLS. Languages 
and their Literature, Music, Painting, History. and Art Lectures. Accomplish- 
ments combined with sound practical training. Individual care. Highest 
references given and required.—Prospectus, Mlles. HEISS, 


RESDEN: A.— EDUCATIONAL HOME. 
Lindengasse 9, close to the “Grosse Garten.’’ FRAULEIN M. 
SCHMIDT offers High-class Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
All facilities for acquiring Languages, Music, Painting, &c. The Principal, 
who has resided in England for several years, holdsa Diploma of the Con- 
servatoire of Music, Leipzig. All the comforts and convenience of a modern 
home. The greatest attention paid to the health of the pupils. Numbers 
limited. Large garden. Escort from and to London. Highest references. 


RESDEN.—HORST HAUS, Strehlener Strasse 78.— 

Miss EDITH GAMBLE RECEIVES the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE: 

MEN desirous of continuing their Education abroad and of obtaining the best 

teaching in Art and Music. French and German Teachers, visiting Professors 
and Masters,—Terms and references on application, 
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INISHING HOME- SCHOOL at BRUSSELS.—The 
F PRINCIPAL, a Parisian Lady with 17 years’ experience in English 
h School, RECEIVES SIX GIRLS. Thoroughly comfortable home a few 
High “from the Bois de la Cambre. French taught in all its branches. 
er d General Studies at the University taken as desired.—Apply, 


Art OIPAL,, 18 Rue Dautzenberg, Avenue Louise, Brussels. 


ra aan 
ELUN, SEINE-ET-MARNE.—12 BOULEVARD ST. 
AMBROISE. Forty minutes from Paris; near Forest of Fontaine- 
—Mademoiselle QUETIN (Protestant) desires to RECEIVE into her 
a9 TWO or THREE ENGLISH YOUNG LADIES desirous of perfecting 
bene education in the French Language and Literature. Other studies 
ested by competent Professors. Best references. 
ARIS.— Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendi situation in the Bois de Boulogne, 
Lofty, bright rooms. Two vacancies for October.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, 
Pare des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


N Povo PARIS. — Mlle. SASSISSOU and Miss 
re! 














RAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
Peery to continue their education in all branches. Comfortable bouse 
near the Bois,—For Prospectus and references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, 
Neuilly, Paris. 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
C LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of -sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


COLE DE L'ILE DE FRANCE.—A Public School 

for French Boys, under English direction. Five English boys admitted 

to learn French, Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture. Park and 

farm, 500 acres. Reference permitted to: Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Cadogan 

Square, London ; Captain Bolitho, R.N., Exeter; Rev. R. I. St. John Parry, 

Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge.—Address: Chateau de Liancourt, 
Oise, France. 


DUC ATION. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, freo of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 


86 Sackville Street, London, W. 


, icici tla SCHOOLS. 


Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this Country and on the Continent, will be 
pleased to aid Parents by sending a few Prospectuses, carefully selected, to 
meet the needs of each inqwmrer. The details required are: Age of pupil; 
locality preferred ; some idea of the fees to be paid. There is NO CHAKGE 
for Prospectuses or advice, 

J. and J. PATON, EvvucationaL AGENTs, 
143 Cannon Street, Lonvoy, E.C, 

Interviews from 9 till 6. Telephone, 5,053 Central 

Messrs. Paton have a Special List of very select Girls’ Schools in and around 
London and on the Continent. 


CHOOLS and GOVERNESSES.—Mr. TRUMAN (who 
has had a wide and varied experience of University and Educational 
Agency work) assists Parents (free of charge) to meet with good SCHOOLS, 
EDUCATIONAL HOMES, and GOVERNESSES for their children.—Prompt 
and careful attention will be given to applications and inquiries addressed to 
Mr. 8S. A. TRUMAN, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near 
Oxford Circus). 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent,—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


RS. RICHMOND’S AGENCY for LADIES, 22 BAKER 
STREET, W. Hours tea to four—For GOVERNESSES, House- 
keepers, Lady-Nurses, Lady-Servants, &c. In placing ladies Mrs. Richmond's 
aim is always to secure for them posts to which each is individually suited and 
which shall be permanent.—Prospectus on application. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents aud Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in al) 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
iculars, Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafaigar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 
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()WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 
Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver &c., &c., who desire to dispose of 
same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 


RINTING.—PRACTICAL ADVICE GIVEN (not by 

_ correspondence) to Ladies and Gentlemen desiring to prepare aud issue 

their Books or Works of Art, Interviews arranged in town or country.—Terms 

Fd ee to Mr. E. KINDEB, 27 Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, 
ndon, E.C, 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Paste, now used for seven years everywhere with unfailing success. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S.,who destroyed plogue of them at Sheffield 
Workhouse, Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.B.S. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 
(post-free). HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 








MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED) 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post free on 
application. 


MUDIE’S BOOKSELLING DEPT. 


All the Best Modern Books from the Library are offered for 
Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices, a few months 
after publication. Lists free on application. Scarce and 
out-of-print Books sought for and reported upon free of 
charge. Old Book-bindings carefully repaired or restored. 
Special attention given to Books of Value, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTL 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpox, Codes: Umicops and ABQ, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—* Edward Baker 


is the best Second-hand Bookseller in that town.”—Bazaar, Exchange 
and Mart. BOOKS WANTED.—£30 for Vanity Fair, 20 parts, 1847-48, and 10s. 
each for any odd numbers; £5 each offered for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; Alaric 
at Rome, a Prize Poem Pamphlet, Rugby, 1840; £10 each offered for Wagstatf's 
Flore et Zephyr, 1836; The Exquisites, a Farce, 1839; The Strange Gentleman, 
a Comic Burletta, by Boz, 1837; £50 for Waverley, 1st ed. 3 vols,, boards, 1814; 
£10 each for Tamerlane and other Poems, 1827; Moll Pitcher, a Poem, 1832; 
30s. each for Ist eds. Eliot’s Clerical Life, 2 vols,, 1858; Romola, 3 vols., 1863 ; 
£8 for Life of a Sportsman, 1842; £10 for Redford’s Art Sales, 2 vols., 1888; 
£5 for Poems by Two Brothers, bds., 1827; £20 for Shelley’s Queen Mab, bds., 
1813; 25s. each for Sheiley’s Prometheus, 1820; Masque of Anarchy, 1832; 
Shelley’s Birds of Egypt, 1872 ; Symonds’s Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881. All 
Ist eds. of Shelley, Keats, Jesse, Jackson, Hardy, Meredith, Freer, Browning; 
highest prices. BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, John Bright St., Birminghéin, 











OOKS WANTED.—Highest prices given for Libraries 
and smaller Collections. Sporting Books, Ist Editions, Manuscripts, 
Autographs, &c., of Ainsworth, Dickens, Byron, Shelley, Browning, Thackeray, 
Tennyson, Meredith, T. Hardy, Stevenson, and all emment authors. Books 
illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, Cruikshank, &c. £30 offered for Thackeray's 
Vanity Fair, 20 parts, 1848; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or 1843 ; 30s. for 
Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 1868; £5 each for Pickwick Papers, 20 parts, 1837; 
Sketches by Boz, 2 vols., 1836, or 20 parts, 1839; £3 for Alice m Wonderland, 
1865 or 1866 ; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847, &c. Complete list, post free.— 
HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS WANTED. — Highest Prices Paid for First 

Editions of Shelley, Keats, Jesse, Jackson, Hardy, Freer; Presenta- 

tion copies of esteemed Authors; Books illustrated by Cruikshank, Alken, 

Rowlandson. Libraries and small parcels of good books purchased or ex- 
changed, Catalogues free.—HOLLAND BROS., Booksellers, Birmingham, 


DR. LUNN’S TOURS AND CRUISES, ; 
10 10s NORWEGIAN FJORDS. Leaving Hull 
July 23rd and August 6th on S.Y. ‘Argonaut,’ 3,274 tons, h.p. 4,000. 
£13 13s. NORTHERN CAPITALS of EUROPE, CHRISTIANIA, COPEN- 
HAGEN, STOCKHOLM, August 20th. 
£10 10s. KING’S CRUISE ROUND THE BRITISH ISLES. September 7th. 
Following similar route to that taken by His Majesty after the Coronation, 
£5 5s. LUCERNE and GENEVA TOURS, including a week’s hotel 
accommodation and 2nd class return ticket. 
Full particulars SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


OURS TO PORTUGAL OR MADEIRA. 
14 or 16 and 24 or 26 Days, visiting 
HAVRE, OPORTO, BUSSACO, COIMBRA, BATALHA, CINTRA, 
and LISBON. 
Fares, £10 ro £18, 
Br BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 
All 1st Closs, including TRAVELLING and HOTEL Expenses, 


Apply BOOTH &.S. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 
30 James Street, Liverpool. 


gt leg oes RELIEF for INCOME- 
TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMENT 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS. Prelimina 
advice gratis, Terms moderate.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, 
the Strand Income-Tax Repayment Agency, Cromwell House, Surrey Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


The “Allenburys” Foods. 


These Foods safequard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 
Lroubles so afien caused by a contaminated milk supply of 
towns, especially in hot weather. 




















Milk Food, No. 2. 


From 3 to6 mths, 


Milk Food, No. 1. 
From birth to 3 mths, 


Malted Food, No. 3. 
From 6 mths. & upwards, 





A pamphlet on “‘ Infant Feeding and Management” (48 pages) free. 





Allen & Hanburys, Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard St., London. E,C. 
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MAPLE & CO TURKEY CARPETS 


2000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 


2000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 


MAPLE & (O 
offer choice from 
Two Thousand 
Turkey Carpets. 
Largest Selection 
in the World. 


2000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS CARPETS 


SINGLE CARPETS at IMPORTERS’ PRICES 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 

HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


—_———- 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £50,000,000. 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 


2000 
TURKEY 


Quotations free. 


A CARPET 
12 ft. 7in. x 10 ft. din, 
£7 10s. 








Beautiful Private Grounds, Tennis Courts, Putting Course; 
Delightful Walks and Drives. 


FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 


For terms, &c., apply to C. F. CARPENTER, 
Bishop’s Teignton, South Devon, 
Editor of ‘How to Live 100 Years,” post-free, 1s. 2d. 





a 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


The circulation of this book within the Russian Empire has bees 
prohibited by the Censor. 


RUSSIA OF TO-DAY, 


By Baron E, VON DER BRUGGEN, » 
Translated by M. SANDWITH. Cloth gilt, 6s. 
“Let all those who desire to know accurately the cause of the débicle of 


* the greatest military Power in the World’ buy the book, and they wil] Cease 
to wonder at events in Korea and Manchuria.”—Court Circular, . 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
FERGUS HUME’S BRILLIANT DETECTIVE STORY, 
THE RED WINDOW. By Fercus Hume. 

“Quite as good as anything Mr. Fergus Hume has done since he start} 
ouaeneas public with ‘ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab.’ ’’—Outlook, ed the 
THE ORDEAL BY FIRE. By ALLEN Upwarp, Author 

of ‘‘ Secrets of the Courts of Europe,” &c. 
« An exciting story dealing with the recent war between Turkey and Greece,” 
—Birmingham Daily Post, 
THE LOVE THAT HE PASSED BY. By Iza Durrys 
Harpy, Author of “A Butterfly,” ‘‘ A New Othello,” &, 

** A really clever novel, the merit of which is enhanced by graphic rtrayal 
of Californian life and manners This fascinating romance, every c apter of 
which is well worth reading.”—Morning Post. 

** A vigorously written and interesting story.’”’—Spectator, 

A FAITHFUL LOVE. By G. BEreEsrorD Fitzceratp 
Author of ‘‘ The Minor Canon,” “‘ The Kingdom that Never Came,” &¢, : 

* An exceedingly well-told story, with much in it that reminds us of the 
best writers of the mid-Victorian era. The characters are remarkably well 
drawn.”—Belfast Northern Whig. 

HONOUR OR DESIRE? By CHAgLoTte Kennarp, 


« The tale is told with mach vivacity.”—Eastern Morning News, 
* A novel full of interest from beginning to end.”— Western Morning Nev, 
«A thoroughly interesting tale of modern English home life.” 


—Newcastle Daily Journal, 
THE INDIAN GEM. By F.St. Ausyn. 


“« Remarkably well written and full of excitement.”—Lloyd’s. 
A JAPANESE HOUSE-PARTY. By Sani Grant, 
BY FATE’S CAPRICE. By T. W. Sreicur. 
HIDDEN GOLD. By Frank BarreTT. Cloth, 3s, 6d, 
ROSE FL«MING. By Dora RUSSELL. 


THE DIAMONDS. By J.S. FLeTcnHeR, Author of « When * 
Charles the First was King,” “The Secret Way,” &c. Illustrated, 


THE CHAMELEON. By CLARENCE ForestieR-Watxep, 
[Second Impression, 


London DIGBY, LONG, & CO., 18 Bouverie St., Fleet St, E.C, 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free 


THE EAST AND THE WEST. 


A Quarterly Review for the 
Study of Missions. 
JULY, 1904 
ConTENTS, 





" ‘THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, THE Onp Corner 
BooKSsTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brum- 
feld Street, Boston, Mass. U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS CoMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; MESSRS. 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwsCom- 
pany, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; | GALIGNANI’S 
LIBRARY, 224 Iwe de Rivoli, Paris; THE 


light Dinner Wine. 


prices, 


bottle, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher ” 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
On comparison it will be 
found very superior to 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
eures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


The Use of Ritval in Missionary Churches. By the 
Bishop of Zanzibar. 

Easy Reading for Illiterate Chinese, By Miss(, F, 
Gordon-Cumming. 

The Aliens Question. 


P a sen By Bish 

ols. 4-Bots, y Bishop Montgom 

Secretary of the S.P.G. . — 

The Peoples of India and Christianity. By George 
Smith, C.LE., LL.D. 

The Buddhist Revival in Ceylon. By the Bev, 
G. B. Ekanayake. 

bebe * in aChinese Joss-House. By Canon Bean: 
ands. 

Missions “ the Assyrian Christians. By the Rev, 

. . Lang. 
—— of the London Ghetto. By the Rev. J.B, 


ust. 
Editorial Notes, 
Reviews. 


Socicty for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, 19 Delahay Street, Westminster, S.W 


ONE SHILLING NET. 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 


wine 


17/6 9/9 





Harotp A. WILSON Company, Ltp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A, 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooKsELLING Depét, Cairo and Port Said. 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GOTCH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; PRICTOR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R.SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
W. C. Riasy, Adelaide; and GoRDON AND 
GotcH, Cape Town. 





Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 
Strand) payable to “ John Baker.” 


369 





3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Katlway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
priceof 6d, per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 387 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
t WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 











The COUNCIL of the METROBOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the abovo PAMPHLET. reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
ot 10s. ro 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
—. cana BOUVEBRIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 

vast, S.W. 


BIRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 


Current Accounts. 2% Interest allowed on mini- 
inum monthly balances when not drawn below £100. 
Deposits. 2}% Interest allowed on Deposit Accounts 
Advances made, 
Stocks and Shares bought and sold. 


Apply Secretary, Southampton Buildings, High 
i Holborn, W.C. ~ 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
The ONLY PENS. 


“GRAND PRIX” 
Exclusively Awarded for Stecl Pens, Paris, 1900 
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SMITH, ELDER AND 60.’S LIST. 


mY FRENCH FRIENDS. 


By CONSTANCE E. MAUD, 
Author of “An English Girl in Paris,” “‘ The Rising Generation,” &c, 
‘ , ¢MY FRENCH FRIENDS’ is, if anything, brighter, wittier, 
fa os pratt, ney successful volume of last year....... Miss Maud’s 
2 ; be teful for.” 
book Nees Rarely does the reviewer have the good fortune to light on so 


delightful a volume.” 


HILL TOWNS OF ITALY. By 


EGERTON BR. WILLIAMS. With a Coloured Map and 36 Illustrations 
from Photographs. Second Impression. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
British Weekly.—“‘A very beautiful and artistic work....... Such a work is 
worth a hundred guide-books, and must quicken the desire for travel.” 


RECENT 6s. NOVELS. 


A NOVEMBER GRY. 


By FRANCES G. BURMESTER, 
Author of “‘ John Lott’s Alice,” 


Outlook.—‘ The rustic story is told with unrelenting and convincing strength 


i ic culmination.” 
tot fl Daily Telegraph.—"* A novel remarkably out of the common.,.....A 


book to be heartily recommended,” 


THE SOVEREIGN POWER. 


By VIOLET A. SIMPSON, 
Author of ‘“‘ The Bonnet Conspirators.” 
" .—* A romance full of stir and incident, of love-making and of 
Pr kage as the intrigue of war. It is in the vein of Dumas; and the 


ier is worthy of his pen.” 
Caord Chronicle.—" The book is one which when once taken up cannot easily 


down.’ 
¥ took A stirring tale of the days when Napoleon was dreaming of the 


ion of England.” 
—, pt om-crengll One lays the novel aside with regret, for its personages 
and scenes are singularly fascinating.” 
Scotsman.—* Shows notable development of the powers manifest in ‘The 
Bonnet Conspirators.’,..... -The plot is consisteutly, as well as cleverly and 
closely, worked out.” 


JOSHUA NEWINGS ; "an 


By G. F. BRADBY. 


Vanity Fair.—‘One seldom meets with a story more quietly and cleverly 
amusing.” a“ 

Daily Mail, There is an original humour in Mr. G. F. Bradby’s ‘ Joshua 
Newings’......+ It is very enjoyable.” 

Scotsman.—“‘ A vivacious, pleasantly written, humorous novel....., At once 
racy and refined inits fun. It will both attract and amuse everyone who takes 


it up.” 
London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
NOW READY. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 








No. 399. JULY, 1904. 6s. 
1, 7: MEANING OF LITERARY HISTORY. By Otiver 
LTON. 


2. GIOTTO AND EARLY ITALIAN ART. 

3, RECENT LIGHTS ON ANCIENT EGYPT. 

4,.EUROPEAN THOUGHT IN THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By J. R. Mozuey. 


56. A GREAT FRENCH SCHOLAR: GASTON PARIS. By 
W. P. Ker. 


6. THE SLEEPING SICKNESS. By E. Ray LANKESTER. 
(Illustrated.) 


7. THE LAWS OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 

8. THE NOVELS CF SIR A. CONAN DOYLE. 
9, THE TSAR. 

10. INDIA UNDER LORD CURZON. 


ll. THE LIFE AND PHILOSOPHY OF HERBERT SPENCER. 
By A. S. PRINGLE-PATTISON. 


12, THE JAPANESE REVOLUTION. 
13, THE MILITIA AND VOLUNTEERS. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
Demy 8vo, with 36 Portraits and Views, 7s. 6d. 


MARY STUART, QUEEN OF SCOTS: 
HER FRIENDS AND HER FOES. 


A Review of her Life and Times, includipg Fourteen Years in Captivity 
in Sheffield, 


By the Rev. W., ODOM. 
London : GEORGE BELL and SONS, York House, Portugai Street, W.C. 
H°Y TO REGAIN HEALTH, AND LIVE 100 YEARS. 
Translated from the Italian of Lewis Cornaro. Fourth Edition, 


1s. 2d., postal order or stamps, 
Editor, C, F. CARPENTER, Bishop’s Teignton, South Devon, 











MACMILLAN AND 6O0.’S LIST; 


_*The most interesting publication that has appeared for some 
time in connection with the Far Eastern struggle.” 
: —MORNING POST. 
‘Quite fascinating reading. Indeed, it would have been difficult 
to pack into a volume of the same size more illuminating material 
for the understanding of the present situation in the Far East.” 
—S5UNDAY SUN. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON MANCHURIA. 
MANCHU AND MUSCOVITE. 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE, 


Being Letters from Manchuria written during the Autumn of 1903, 
With Map and Illustrations, 8vo, 10s. net. 


“Infinitely superior to most of the work on the Russians in Manchuria 
which has been read.......Mr. Weale is perfectly just, and holds the balance 
even.”—Athenzum, : 

“Without hesitation, Mr. Weale’s book may be pronounced to be the most 
complete and illuminating that has yet appeared on the Bussian occupation of 
Manchuria.”—Daily News, 


WAR AND NEUTRALITY IN THE 
FAR EAST. 


By T. J. Lawrence, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


THE NORTHERN TRIBES OF CENTRAL 
AUSTRALIA. 


By Professor BaLDwin Spencer, C.M.G., M.A., F.R.S., and F. J, Grunex, 
Special Magistrate and Sub-Protector of the Aborigines, Anthors of ‘‘ The 
=, Tribes of Central Australia.” With numerous Illustrations, 8vo, 
8. net. 
Athenzum.—" The merits of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen’s new book, as of 
their former work, ‘ Native Tribes of Central Australia,’ cannot be exaggerated 
eavsees Invaluable and indispensable contribution to the science of man,” 

















ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 
MARIA EDGEWORTH. By the Hon. Emmy 


Lawless. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 2s. net, 
Globe.—*‘ A memoir of great interest.”’ 


TWO POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. 


The Queen’s Quair; By 
or, MAURICE HEWLETT. 


The Six Years’ Tragedy. 





The Crossing. WINSTON CHURCHILL, 


Author of “The Crisis,” “ Bichard Carvel.” 





SECOND EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 
MACMILLAN’S 


GUIDE TO SWITZERLAND. 


With 37 Maps and Plans, Globe 8vo, 5s. net. 





SECOND EDITION NOW RBEADY. 


THE THEORY OF HEAT. By THomas Preston, 


M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. Second Edition, Revised by J. Rogerson Correr, 
M.A., 8vo. 18s, net. 
THE AMERICAN COLONIES IN THE 
17th CENTURY. 


By Professor Hersert L. Oscoop, Ph.D. Vols. I. & If. THE CHARTERED 
COLONIES—BEGINNINGS OF SELF-GOVERNMENT. 8vo, 2ls, net. 








MACMILLAN and OO., Limited, London. 








ON TUESDAY NEXT. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 409. JULY, 1904. 8vo, 6s, 
I. FRANCE IN AFRICA. 
II, THE DIARY OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 
Ill. LIFE IN THE UNIVERSE. 
IV. THE HISTORY OF MAGIC DURING THE CHRISTIAN ERA, 
V. ENGLAND IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
VI. MATTHEW ARNOLD AND INSULARITY, 
VII. THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY, 
VIII THE PATHWAY TO REALITY, 7 
Ix. SIR JOHN DAVIS. 
X. THE LIQUOR LAWS AND THE LICENSING BILL. 
XI. THE RETURN TO PROTECTION, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 


Cases “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
With the English Meanings. 


Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 








London: Published by the StationeRs’ Comranr, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 
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Are you a Country Dweller? 
Are you a Gardener ? 

Are you a Lover of Horses? 
Are you a Game-Preserver ? 


Are you a Shooting Man? 
Are you a Hunting Man? 
Are you a Fishing Man? 

Are you a Yachting Man? 
Do you prefer Outdoor Life to Indoor Life? 


IF YOU CAN ANSWER ANY OF THE 
ABOVE QUESTIONS IN THE AFFIRM- 
ATIVE, YOU SHOULD READ TO-DAY’S 
ISSUE OF 


“THE COUNTY 
GENTLEMAN ” 


The ideal Illustrated Country-House Paper. 


IT CONTAINS the following Articles, amongst numerous 
others of deep interest to all Country Lovers and Dwellers— 

FARMERS AND FISH-PONDS. By C. J. Cornisu. 

WHERE OUR HORSE-IMPROVEMENT SYSTEM 
FAILS. 

THE INDIVIDUALITY OF HOUNDS. 

THE DOG-DAYS. 

WITH ROD AND REEL ON THE RIDEAU. A 


Fishing Holiday spent amongst the finest waters in all 
America. By ALEX. E. POWELL. 


GAME AND THE NORFOLK HEDGES. A Secret 


of successful Partridge Preservation, 


PARTRIDGES AND CORN. 


THE COUNTRY-HOUSE LIBRARY. All the best 
Country Books of the week fully reviewed. 

*“*SLIPS” FROM THE FLOWER AND KITCHEN 
GARDENS. 


BIRDS AND BEASTS OF LAW: the Case of the 
Swans. An Interesting Article which recalls the 
famous case of the Abbotsbury Swans in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. 


TRUFFLES THAT PAY. Why not add a valuable 


Asset to our Agricultural Products ? 


THE FEIS OF THE GLENS OF ANTRIM. 
THE BATTLE OF THE BLUES. From a Woman’s 


Standpoint. 
HUNTING: the Poor Man’s Season. 
WEEK-END COTTAGES: the Real and the Ideal. 
BISLEY. By The County Gentleman Suootine Eprrtor. 


THE AUTOMATIC RIFLE PRIZE. 
&e., &e. 


ACROSTIC, PHOTOGRAPHIC, 
AND BRIDGE PRIZES. 


The above are but a few of the many 
Articles which appear in 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” 


Published To-day, Price 6d. 


GAY & BIRD'S List, 


VOLS. I, and II. NOW READY, 36s. net; postage, 1s, 
A UNIQUE HISTORY OF THE MILITARY CAREER OF 


NAPOLEON. 


By THEODORE A. DODGE, Brevet Lieut.-Colonel U.S. Arm 
‘ “Great Captains,” ‘Alexander,”  ‘ Hannibal,” “ Coosar,”* agin ¢ 
Adolphus,” and ‘‘ A Bird’s-Eye View of the Civil War.” mld 


In 4 vols. medium 8vo, about 690 pages in each, fully Illustrated, cloth, gilt 
top, 18s. per vol, Vols, I. and II., covering the ee from the Opening of 
the French Revolution to the Treaty of Tiltsit, 1807, Now Ready, = UL, 
= wie next —_ . 1 th a 

apoleonic biography comprises several thousand volumes, yet there j 
one work in any language which goes into the military side’ of Napoleos's 
career as Say as the present volumes. Col. Dodge has taken great pains te 
equip himself for this work, and has been living abroad, where he could view 
the battlefields and have all sources of information at hand. He has 
special attention to the letters and orders written by Napoleon himself and 
has carefully studied the statemente of the original authorities from 8 geo. 
graphical and topographical point of view. The maps which he uses, therefore, 
are peculiarly serviceable in bringing before the eye the battles and campaigng 
described in the text. In these two volumes there are considerably over j09 
charts and maps, in addition to a valuable collection of some 130 portraits, 
ew 14 .- Napoleon, and more than 100 cuts of uniforms and arms of the 
period. 

Scotsman.—" Mr. Dodge has left no record bearing on the characte 
achievements of Napoleon unexamined, and to say this is to pay a she 
i he hag 





once to his unwearied industry and his conspicuous scholarship...,., 
much to say that is at once fresh, instructive, and interesting...... r. Dodge's 
work is one of conspicuous interest and importance—one which reflects sound 
scholarship and thought, and a thorough knowledge of military history and 
strategy...... The style in which the gar have done their part is worthy 
of the great scope and importance of Mr. Dodge’s work. 

Athenzum.—* We are able to welcome these volumes as embodying a praise. 
worthy effort at summarising the campaigns of this period and the epoch. 
making changes which they brought about.” 





Size 10} in. by 7} in., pp. 546, art —— top and side, 31s, 6d. net; 
postage, 


STATELY HOMES IN AMERICA, 


From Colonial Times to the Present Day. By HENRY w 
DESMOND and HERBERT CROLY. With 150 Half-tone Plates from 
Photographs, 
*,* Among the modern Stately Homes will be found the Town and Country 
Residences of America’s chief millionaires, 
*,* Illustrated Prospectus post-free. 





JUST PUBLISHED.—5s, net; postage, 4d, 


THE CULT OF THE CHAFING DISH 


By FRANK SCHLOESSER. 


Crown 8vo, pp. 224, with Decorated Title-page, Head and Tail Pieces and 
Binding. Cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. 


The Chafing Dish is becoming very popular in this country, and this 
is the only English work containing suitable recipes. Besides these very useful 
recipes, the volume contains gastronomic anecdotes, curiosities, and many 
quaint conccits in connection with table lore. 


Outlook.—** An amusing and instructive book.” 

Mrs. C. E. Humpury concludes a page notice in London Opinion :—“ And 
his chapters on Salads and Sauces are worth their weight in gold, His recipa 
for maturing cheap claret is au easy one, and inexpensive.” 

G. RK. Sims in Referee.—‘*I can honestly pat Mr. Schloesser’s book on the 
back—and front.” 

St. James's Guzette.—“ A racy little book, in which capital stories are blended 


with cookery recipes....... The author deserves our eternal gratitude.” 
Col, Newnuam-Davis says in Sporting Times.—“‘ Let me cordially commend 
to all the possessors of chafing dishes Mr. Frank Schloesser’s book....... It isa 


book which should be in every gourmet’s library.” 

Baron DE Boox-Worms.—“ Mr. Frank Schloesser chats charmingly about 
this domestic joy. Also he supplies a number of recipes for the use of cooks 
who have mastered the simple mystery of the chafing dish.” 


THE CULT OF THE CHAFING DISH 


World.—‘ Not only is it full of excellent recipes and sound advice, but it is 
likewise a bape f entertaining little book to read. Mr. Schloesser has a pretty 
wit, and has achieved the distinction of writing a really humorous cookery- 
book.” 


Daily Mail.— The possibilities and delights of the chafing-dish are 
enticingly set out.” 

Scotsman.—‘ It touches nothing that it does not refine by the culture and 
enthusiasm of the higher gastronomics. It garnishes its recipes with many 4 
touch of literature or philosophy....... Such a work is sure of a welcome.” 
Madame.—*t One moment the reader is almost overcome with hungry pains 
at the appetising suggestions offered—the next he is laughing his hunger 
away at some witty story or humorous reference. It is quite the most charm-. 
ing book on cookery in the English language—scholarly, concise, useful, and, 
above all things, readable.” 

Spectator.—“ It is certainly well written.” 

Globe.—‘“‘ The author has a pleasant humour, and a fund of good stories and 
quotations.” 





SIXTH EDITION NOW READY. 6s. 
156,000 copies sold in England and America. 


REBECCA of SUNNYBROOK FARM. 


By Mrs, WIGGIN. 


Punch.—* Child or girl, Rebecca is just delightful....... The opening chapter, 

relating the conversation between Mr. Cobb, the driver of the stage-coach, 

and Rebecca, as he conveys her to Aunt Mirandy’s, is, in its subtle humour 

and simple pathos, equal to any parallel passage in Dickens. Re 

bar nom | refreshing.” : 
Liverpool Courier.—‘‘ From the perusal of such books the reader rises 

stimulated and refreshed. No higher tribute could be paid to Mrs. Wiggin.” 


London: GAY & BIRD, 22 Bedford Strect, Strand. 





Offices: 3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C, 


(Agency for American Books.) 
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\deal Books for the Holidays. 


NELSON'S 
:| NEW CENTURY 
2 LIBRARY. 


4 The Masterpieces of English Fiction in Large Type, 
m4 Printed on Thinnest Opaque Paper in the World. 


“4 Large Type. India Paper. 
io IN ONE POCKET VOLUME.  HALF-INCH = 1,000 PACES. 








the NEW VOLUME. JUST OUT. 


Dickens’s GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 





Leather limp. 


LYTTON—-LEVER—BRONTE 2/6 net. 
Leather boards 

_ KINGSLEY—JANE AUSTEN 3/- net. 
ee cna net. 


. BURNS—BUNYAN—CERVANTES| 3/6. net. 


3/6 net. 
On Sale at all Booksellers’ throughout the Country. 
Ask for “ NELSON’S NEW CENTURY LIBRARY.” 


ind 
: DICKENS—THACKERAY—SCOTT 2). net. 
: 





Apply for New Coloured Descriptive Catalogue to N Department, 


| THOMAS NELSON and SONS, 


$ and 36 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.; PARKSIDE, EDIN- 
BURGH; and NEW YORK. 
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With 33 Illustrations, cloth, 2s, net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
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By MARGARET COTTER MORISON, 


With 50 Illustrations, large square 8vo, 7s, 6d. net, 
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THE GREAT FRENCHMAN AND 
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Translated from ETIENNE DUMONT’S ‘‘Souvenir sur Mirabeau ” 
By Lady SEYMOUR. 
With 8 Illustrations, square crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, net. 
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With 54 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 
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14, The General War. By B. P. DUNN-PATTISON, M.A, 
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16. The Directory. By G. K. FORTESCUE. 
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VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
Vol. I—THE RENAISSANCE. Third Impression, 16s. net. 


TIMES,—“ The opening volume of what promises to be one of the most important books of our time,” 
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Vol. II—THE REFORMATION. Second Impression, 16s. net. 
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Vol. VII—THE UNITED STATES.  Sccond Impression, 16s. net. 
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or by payments of 12s, 6d. net for each Volume on publication. A Prospectus will be sent on application, 
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